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| French commander, whose family still exist 
General Department, in Canada, holding prominent positions in 
the government of a province divided from 
Pennsylvania by an imaginary line. 


BEAUJEU, THE VICTOR AT BRAD- The general events are well known. As 
DOCK'S DEFEAT. part of the scheme for the conquest of Ca- 


Tue battle of the Monongahela, as the| nada Braddock was to advance with a con- 
French more properly style the action| siderable army from Virginia on Fort Du- 
fought between the English and French! quesne, which dilapidated, almost ungar- 
near Fort Duquesne on the 9th July, 1755, | risoned, seemed a certain prize, and every 
has always been and probably always will preparation was made to celebrate with 
stand in our annals as Braddock’s Defeat. due exuberance of joy the triumph of Bri- 
The victory to which that general went so tannic power. 
confidently, the extent and equipment of | M. de Crevecceur, a Canadian officer, had 
his army, the finest ever sent by England | for some time commanded the fort, but had 
to America, the haughty superiority of the| been relieved by Daniel Hyacinth Mary 
regulars over the provincials, all made the| Lienard de Beaujeu, a Captain in the Ma- 
terrible and sudden disaster a thing to link/rines, all the land troops in the French 
for ever with the name of the hapless gene- | colonies being of this arm, as Canada and 
ral rather than a battle ; and national pride | other transatlantic possessions of France 
was flattered by an epithet that perpetually | depended on the naval department, causing 
punished the guilty commander, paraded |incongruities not without their parallel in 
on the scaffold of public opinion as Byng) our day and country. 
had been on a real one. | As Captain Beaujeu fell in the action, no 

The battle-field still goes by the name of | official report was apparently made, and 
Braddock’s field, and with Germantown ‘the accounts which reached Quebec, and 


and Gettysburg makes the three great bat-| which, forwarded to France, formed the 


tle-fields of the Keystone State. basis of the account printed at the Lou- 

It is somewhat remarkable that, though vre, speak incorrectly of Crevecceur as com- 
Braddock’s expedition has, within a few) mander of Fort Duquesne, but the register 
years, been made the subject of a mono- kept by the chaplain of the fort, Friar 
graph constituting a stately octavo, so little, Denis Baron, a Franciscan, who was one 
has been done to investigate the French of the first to chant the service of Rome in 
accounts, or the life and career of the petty | the “* Chapel of Our Lady’s Assumption on 
French officer who, with a handful of Ca- the Beautiful River,” and a journal of Mr. 
nadian militia and Indians, routed the finest Godefroy, an officer in the fort, and an 
English army ever sent beyond the Atlan-; account of the War Department, concur in 
tic to astonish the provincials and annihi-| calling Mr. de Beaujeu commandant of the 
late the French, ‘fort and of the forces there. 

A little volume in Mr. Shea’s Cramoisy| Beaujeu belongs to the family of the 
series contains all the French accounts of | Naval officer whose disagreement with La 
the battle, with a brief memoir of the Salle contributed to the unhappy result of 
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that explorer’s attempt to reach the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and was born at Mon- 
treal, August 9, 1711: his father, also a 
captain, having been for a time King’s 
Lieutenant at Three Rivers 

His son Daniel had won the cross of a 
Knight of St. Louis, and for a time com- 
manded at Niagara. When placed tempo- 
rarily in Fort Duquesne he saw that it could 
not stand a siege. Extravagance and cor- 
ruption, such as we know too well, had 
made the fort a costly affair to the French 
king, without rendering it a formidable 
work to an English force. 

To await Braddock’s approach was 
therefore madness, but Beaujeu, full of the 
pride of a French officer, resolved to attack 
the English General on the way, and if 

ossible ambuscade the line of his march. 
rom the influence which, during a long 
service on the frontiers, he had acquired 
over the Indian tribes, he had little doubt 
of his ability to gather 'a considerable num- 


ber around him for the attempt. On the| 


fifth of June they had learned of Brad- 
dock’s departure from Wills’ Creek, and as 
the month advanced small parties brought 
tidings of his approach. On the eighth of 
July the two brothers de Normanville came 
in with tidings that the enemy were only 
eighteen miles off. 

While Braddock thus, almost at the end 
of his march, meeting no opposition, was 
doubtless congratulating himself on a 
bloodless victory and a successful cam- 
paign, Beaujeu was forming his last plan 
tor an attack on the invader, resolved to 
die on the field rather than surrender the 
fort. He now called the war chiefs toa 
council. Despite the influence which he 
had acquired by long years spent in service 


with them, he found them reluctant. The} 


notes of English preparation, the reports 


of scouts and runners, the experience of a| 


party sent out under "La Perade, all had 
impressed the savage mind. “ W hat, Fa- 
ther,” they cried, “ ‘would you kill and sa- 
crifice us? The English are over four 
thousand strong and we only eight hun- 
dred, and you talk of attacking them. 
You see well that you are mad. We must | 
have till to-morrow to decide.” 


| Thus deserted by his dusky allies Beau- 
jeu, doubtless, passed a gloomy night, pre- 
pared to die as became a Chevalier of St. 
Louis and a French officer commanding an 
advanced post. At an early hour in the 
morning he, with probably all his com- 
mand, assembled in the little chapel of the 
fort, where the grey-robed friar said mass 
for the warriors, and in the funeral entry 
in his register he noted the fact that Beau- 
jeu then approached the tribunal of pe- 
nance and received the Holy Eucharist, 
preparing for the death which. seemed so 
certain to be his portion before the close 
of the day. After lingering a short time be- 
fore the altar Beaujeu formed his command, 
and the small squad of one hundred and 
forty-six Canadians and seventy-two regu- 
lars filed from the fort, Beaujeu at their 
head arrayed in his hunting-shirt, the silver 
gorget suspended from his neck alone 
showing his rank. As he passed the In- 
dian camp she asked the result of their 
council. ‘We cannot march,” was the 
reply. “I am determined to meet the 
enemy,” retorted Beaujeu; “ will you let 
your father go alone?” His cool, almost 
contemptuous manner, seems to have de- 
cided the matter. The Indians encamped 
under the Bourbon lilies by the waters of 
the Alleghany, were Hurons, Iroquois, 
Shawnees. Pontiac, Anastase, Cornplanter, 
were among them; men insensible to fear, 
warriors who had achieved renown in many 
aforay. To sit by and see two hundred 
|Frenchmen go to meet the English host of 
twice as many thousands would be a per- 
petual disgrace, They silently took up 
their arms and followed the French line. 
Beaujeu had selected as the point at 
which to assail the English line a ravine 
beyond the Monongahela where the army 
would certainly cross. The delay had 
however been so great that the van had 
crossed the stream before he could reach 
the spot. As he came to the crest of a hill 
/over W hich the trail passed, he came full 
|in view of the English line coming proudly 
on, the summer sun glittering from the 
bayonets and muskets of the men, and the 
brilliant scarlet uniforms contrasting with 
the green foliage of the woods. They, too, 
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marked with astonishment the sudden ap-| 
parition of the French, Beaujeu was in| 
the front, bounding on, brandishing his| 
carbine and cheering his men to a mad| 
attack on the very front of the well ap- 
pointed army before him, with artillery 
enough to sweep his whole command from 
the earth. 

As the rattling fire of the French and| 
Indians told on the ranks of Braddock’s| 
men, they formed and opened with their | 
cannon, pouring grape into the French 
party, which soon, in backwoods fashion, 
took to the trees, and stealing towards the 
English flank kept up a steady and deadly 
fire. At the third discharge of cannon 
Beaujeu fell dead, and Captain Dumas, his 
second in command, succeeded, and inspir- | 
ed equal energy. 

As we all know, the great error of 
Braddock was that he kept his men in solid | 
column, and supposing that the French, 
who were attacking him along his whole 
van, were as numerous as his own men, kept | 
pushing columns forward to drive back an 
imaginary corps in front, at every step ex-| 
posing his flank to a small but concealed | 
body of sharpshooters, who cut them down 
without mercy. The Indians, who were at| 
first startled by the cannon, at last, tired | 
of musketry, seized their tomahawks and | 
rushed out on the English, who, already 
deprived of many of their officers, and de- 
moralized by the unwonted system of war, 
gave way in utter rout. 





Washington had in vain endeavored to | 


queville, and Ensign de la Perade, and had 
several wounded. Their whole killed 
amounted to thirty, three quarters of whom 
were Indians, the savages avenging their 
death by burning the few prisoners that 
fell into their hands, 

The victors took up the body of their 
fallen commander and bore it back to the 
Fort which he commanded, and by his 
daring had so effectually preserved. It ap- 
parently lay in state, for it was not interred 
till the twelfth. The following is the entry 
of Father Baron in his Register : 

* Burial of Mr. de Beaujeux, Command- 
ant of Fort Duquesne. 

“In the year one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-five, the ninth of July, was killed in 
the battle fought with the English, the same 
day as above, Mr. Lienard Daniel, esquire, 
Sieur de Beaujeux, Captain in the Infantry, 
Commandant of Fort Duquesne and of the 
army, who had been to confession and 
made his devotions the same day, his body 
was interred on the 12th of the same 


‘month in the cemetery of Fort Duquesne, 


under the title of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin by the Beautiful River, and 
that with the ordinary ceremonies by us 
the undersigned Recollect priest, King’s 
Chaplain in said fort, in testimony whereof 
we have signed, 
“Friar Denys Baron, P.R., 
Chaplain.” 

Some have attempted to make Beaujeu 
merely wounded in battle, but the word is 
tué, killed, in this entry, and in every ac- 


induce Braddock to adopt the backwoods! count of the fight, and the word would 
style of fighting, and to him was due the| never be used to mean wounded. The bu- 
safety of the remnant of the army, his Vir-| rial notices of those who died of wounds 
ginia troops alone remaining cool and are given with precision, and all note the 
meeting the enemy as they had done in| administration of the sacrament of extreme 
former struggles. | unction which would not ‘have been omitted 
The rout was a massacre. The Indians in the case of Beaujeu, had he survived the 
cut down all, many perished in the river, | battle. 
over a thousand dead were strewn over the; The entries bearing on the battle are, 
bloody field amid cannon, caissons, mor-| 1st, Pierre Simar, scalped near the fort on 
tars, small-arms, tents, wagons, cattle.|the 5th of July, of whom F. Baron notes 
The plunder tempted the Indians from the ‘that he had satisfied his Easter duty (7. e. 
pursuit or the English could scarcely have| been to confession and received commu- 
borne from the field their dying General. |nion). 2. Limoge, killed in the battle and 
The French lost three officers killed ws tn on the field. 3. John B. Tallion, 





the action, Capt. Beaujeu, Lieut. de Car-| wounded in the battle on the 9th, and bu- 
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ried at the fort on the 10th, after confessing 
and receiving extreme unction. 4. Mr. 
Dericherville, esquire, Sieur de Carqueville 
killed on the 9th after having been to con- 
fession the same day, buried on the 10th in 
the fort. 5. John B. de la Perade, esquire, 
Sieur de Parieux, wounded on the 9th, 
died on the 10th after receiving the sacra- 
ments of penance and extreme unction, 
buried in the fort. 6. Beaujeu. 7. J. B. Du- 
puis, wounded the 9th, died the 29th, after 
receiving sacraments of penance, the holy 
eucharist, and extreme unction. 8. Joseph 
Hertel, Sieur de St. Therése (wounded on 
the 9th), died July 30 after receiving the 
sacraments of penance, the eucharist, and 
extreme unction. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt on the 
point. Before starting from the fort, Car- 
queville went to contession; Beaujeu not 
only did this but received communion, and 
both were killed on the 9th, Carqueville 
being interred on the 10th and Beaujeu on 
the 12th. 

Captain Beaujeu, who thus died achiev- 
ing one of the greatest victories in French 
annals, left, it is said, by his wife Michelle 
Elizabeth de Foucault a son who went to 
France at the conquest of Canada, and a 
daughter who married Charles de Noyan, 
Governor of Guiana; but further nothing 
has yet reached me concerning them. 

Collateral branches remained in Canada 
and have since been distinguished. 


SPECIMEN OF THE MONTAGNAIS LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOWER CANADA. 


FROM THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tuer Hon. E. G. Squier, whose philolo- 
gical and archeological researches have 
given his name so enviable a place in our 
annals, transmits the following specimen of 
the Montagnais, which he found in the 
British Museum amongst the documents 
entitled, “ Miscellaneous Philological Re- 
ports, No. 11,038, Plut. cxlvii. G.;” en- 
dorsed and there entitled, “ Writings in 
European characters by Taddesee or Saga- 
nee Indians, fifty leagues below Quebec on 
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the north side of the river. The Indians 
have been instructed by missionaries.” 

There are no tribes known by these 
names, but the specimens and the names 
enable us at once to see that ignorance 
confounded Tadoussac, the trading post, 
and Saguenay, the deep-mouthed river on 
which it stands, into the names here given 
to thé tribes. 

The Montagnais and their kindred Nas- 
capis, ignorantly styled in most English 
works, on the mere statement of a boy, 
“ Scofties,” are a large nation, which has 
been under French influence for over two 
centuries. Well written grammars and 
|vocabularies exist, unfortunately as yet 
unprinted ; and several religious works, 
catechisms, prayer and hymn books, pub- 
lished at different times, give us means of 
studying the changes and modifications to 
which the language has been subjected. 
The prayers given by Father Massé, in the 
quarto edition of Champlain, belong to this 
dialect, and are perhaps the earliest printed 
specimens, while in the earlier Jesuit Rela- 
tions some grammatical notes have been 
preserved. ‘The language, as is well known, 
is one of the most northerly branches of 
the great Algonquin family, and its terri- 
tory borders on that of the Esquimaux. 

Some of the words afford curious analo- 
gies; thus, we have here, “ Iriniua” given 
for “ Indians,” identical with the form “ Il- 
linois” ‘ Lenni,” (we are Indians or men,) 
assigned by error to a western tribe and 
a petty eastern tribe, under the idea that it 
was their distinctive tribal appellation. 


No. I. 


Tshi uitdmdtin nikdnit shs, 

At ma ui manitugasuuats ni kushisats 
he natauiutuau utshinitshishiuatsh tapue- 
nama muetsh teuatsh amiskuats tshi ma 
takakuaue, Amiskuats pua ma ni patat- 
sheuatsh at ma ui manitukashuuatsh is- 
kuamiskuuiriniuatsh, ka miruasits isku- 
euakup ka mikuats gaie ka katshiteuats 
nataueritakaniu namakatahapuuatsh une- 
uahunanitsh iskuamiskuuiriniuatsh pitta 
ma ka takuspiuatsh tekuatshitsh esku eka 
miruatsh he Akumustauaniuitsh pitta 
nutshimitsh katanatauthuuatsh mag ish- 


| 
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hatshi aitiuetsh utit ka ui kataku nutshi- 
mitsh natauthutshitsh. 

Gaie mag anutsh kaiat nutatshikueiatsh 
uesha ma tapue nama teuetsh atshikuetsh 
atama ui mani tukasuuetsh e tshistsheri- 
makuau iskuamiskutsh iriniuetsh missiue 
tshekuariu kuast uir nama tshi aitiuetsh 
nama uir tshiui nataku ititin tshekuan 
uatamatant. 

Nutta, muetsh oujt 8, 1795—(5th of his 
reign)—egu messmahimatan. Tshitata- 
skatinan. kassinau. tshi kussisetsh. 

Nir Rut Mastsuimovt. 

Uiapistikuiatsh (Quebec), utshiman 
(Captain or Chief), Aaffinau (of all), nehisu 
(the mild), Zriniwa (Indians), hatiperimat 
(who commands). 


pish miruatsh he akumustauaniuits egu 
tshe akumust auatsits, atit ui akumustau- 
atuau eka tshekuariu miskamasutuau nu- 
tshimitsh ni nataueriten tsharipaus uesa 
ariman uaskueutitsh uauiatagana he pu- 
tshitakanitsh, piputsh iskuamiskutsh ni ka 
tapin iriniuiian at ma ciapitsh apinani- 
uipan iskuamiskutsh tshi uitamatin nama 
uir kassinau iskuamiskutsh iriniuatsh ka 
taiapuuats nititeriten egu ispitsh tshi wita- 
maten iskuamiskutsh ni massinagan tshi 
tatamiskatin. 


nin Rne. 
Opistiquaiatsh (Quebec), wutshiman 
(Captain or Chief), neAiru (the mild, or of 
the mild), ériniva (Indians), katiperimat 
(who commands). 


TRANSLATION OF No. II. 


Father, I need not tell the that the 
young men cannot now assist the, thy 
goods have not as yet arrived, when they 
are they shall aid the to carry them into 
the Inlands, and then they go to their win- 
tering-place. 

Why should I not tell the what they 
say, those who hunt in the woods, and also 
who hunt seals, say and truly that they can 
hardly find any thing, and could not live 
without thy flour, tho’ I assure the they 
are not lazie. ‘“ Exactly the 8th August 
1795, when I write the this.” 

Father, all thy children salute the. 

T. Lewis, THE Boy. 


TransiaTion oF No. I. 
I tell the Brother, 

Tho’ the young men thy children are in- 
dustrious in hunting Beaver, there are 
hardly any to be found, if there was, why 
should they not bring them to the? Send 
us fine scarlet and blue cloth to encourage 
them to hunt, in the fall they shall go to 
the woods, and when the ice begins to 
make on the water, they shall hunt seals, 
or if there be few seals, they shall return 
to the woods. Send us a large boat to 
carry our oil in summer to the Post, be- 
cause the casks break our cannoes, and if 
the doat shall winter at the Post, I shall 
winter at the Post also. You know I am 
an old man. 

[have told you enough, (or, Zhave done,) 
I write this at Jerremies, I salute the, 

T. René (Chief). 


No. II. 


Nutta, Tshi uittamatin eteritamatsh 
nama tapue ni tshi aitinan At tshekuan 
ua tutamatsh anutsh espish eka tshekuariu 
takurinitsh ataueutshiuapitsh ataueutshiu-| Tux Governor or Muxnzsota, ' 
apitsh ataueuiriniu tshekussipitatakanits| Str,—About eighteen months ago I had 
atma ni ui uitshihanan atma miruakash| occasion to construct a small map of Min- 
nitashauapatenan tshe petahutakanitsh|nesota for the use of the new edition of 
ishekuan tshi ma uipatsh ka tshi, shetani-| Barnes and Burr’s “School Geography, 
uitsh tshi kuspitatakanikakue natukush|No. 4” (the work selected for the public 
nutshimitsh shashe minkau pua matape-| schools of the State by the Department of 
panitsh, Egu mag anutsh nama uir| Public Instruction), and took pains to deli- 


THE NORTHERN BOUNDARY OF MIN- 
NESOTA. 


WE insert with pleasure the following 
important correspondence, showing the er- 
roneous condition of many of our maps. 


Wasuineron, D. C., July 7, 1863. 
To His Exceiiency, 
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neate on it our northern boundary in agree- 
ment with the international treaties, never 
having hitherto seen it (in its entirety) 
correctly drawn on any map. 

The peculiarity of including a small por- 
tion of territory north of the 49th parallel 
within the limits of Minnesota, rendered 
the map somewhat open to criticism, but a 
reference to the latest treaty on the sub- 
ject at once showed the authority. 

Desirous to “make assurance doubly 
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la Pluie, or Rainy Lake, at the Chaudiére 
Falls, from which the Commissioners traced 
the line to the most north-western point of 
the Lake of the Woods; thence along the 
said line to the said most north-western point, 
being in latitude 49° 23’ 55” north, and in 
longitude 95° 14’ 38’’ west from the observ- 
atory at Greenwich; thence, according to 
existing treaties, due south, to its inter- 
section with the 49th parallel of north lati- 
tude, and along that parallel to the Rocky 


sure,” a few weeks ago I procured a letter| Mountains.” 


from Governor Ramsey which enabled me 
to examine the original reports and maps 
of the Commissioner by whom, some forty 
years ago, the boundary line was run and 
marked; the documents being on file in 
the office of the Secretary of State. The 
maps are in large sheets, nearly thirty in 
number ; the last but one clearly showing 
the line running to the “ most north-west- 
ern point of the Lake of the Woods,” and 
there ceasing, for that was the point where 
the surveys terminated. 


From the Treaty of Peace made at the} 


close of the War of Independence to the 


treaty of Aug. 9th, 1842, by which’the mat- | 


ter was finally settled, particular reference 
is had (in every treaty with England) to 
the said “most north-western point of,” 
etc., which renders it very strange that that 
portion of the boundary should have been so 
steadily overlooked or ignored by map ma- 
kers. The description of so much of the 
northern boundary as belongs to Minnesota, 
as given in the Treaty of 1842 (commonly 
called the Ashburton Treaty) isasfollows:— 

* * * “south-westerly, through the 
middle of the sound between Ile Royale 
and the north-western mainland, to the 
mouth of Pigeon River, and up the said 
river to and through the north and south 
Fowl Lakes to the lakes of the height of 
land between Lake Superior and the Lake 
of the Woods; thence along the water 
communication to the LakeSaisaginaga, and 
through that lake; thence to and through 
Cypress Lake, Lac du Bois Blanc, Lac la 
Croix, Little Vermillion Lake, and Lake 
Namecan, and through the several smaller 
lakes, straits, or streams connecting the 
lakes here mentioned to that point in Lac 





May I suggest that this letter be re- 
corded in the State archives, for reference in 
case of the subject being again brought up ? 

I remain, Sir, 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Arrep J. Hitt. 


VALLEY FORGE. 
A POEM BY DR. ALBIGENCE WALDO. 


In a previous volume we gave the inte- 
resting Diary of this worthy Surgeon of the 
Revolution. The following poem is curi- 
ous as a picture of camp life in the days of 
our struggle for freedom, written under 
circumstances least fitted, one would sup- 
pose, to call down the Muses. 


SECOND LINE, IN CAMP, 
Vauiey Fores, April 26th, 1778, 
INTRODUCTION, 


I sing in Hudebrastic strains 

Of Huts, Encampments, and Campaigns. 
O Celia! listen to my lays 

For my ambition is thy praise, 

Inspired by Him who formed thee 

I catched friendship’s first idea, 

The happy knot, I fondly own 

Confirm'd my love for you alone, 

Be then my muse, and smooth along 

This rugged medley of a song. 





MY HUT AND THE PROSPECT FROM IT. 


My humble hut demands a right 

To have its matter, birth, and site 
Described first! Of pondrous logs 

Whose bulk disdains the winds or fogs 

The sides and ends are fitly raised 

And by dove-tail each corner’s brac’d : 
Athwart the roof, young saplings lie 
Which fire and smoke has now made dry— 
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Next, straw wraps o’er the tender pole, 
Next earth, then splints o’erlay the whole; 
Although it leaks when show’rs are o’er 

It did not leak two hours before. 

Two chimneys plac’d at op'site angles 


Keep smoke from causing oaths and wrangles, 


(Which some Philosophers have swore 
Will turn us as quick out of th’ door, 

And is the second plague in life 

To what is called the scolding wife, 

But I know nothing of this matter 

Being never plagu'd with female clatter, 
Peace to all such who know that too, 
While happy I am blessed with you.) 
Our floors of sturdy timber made. 

Cleav’d from the oak and level laid ; 

Those cracks where zephyrs oft would play 
Are tightly closed with plastic clay ; 
Three windows, placed all in sight, 
Through oiled paper give us light; 

One door, on wooden hinges hung, 

Lets in the friend, or sickly throng; 

By wedge and beetle’s splitting force 

The oaken planks are made, though coarse, 
By which is formed a strong partition 
That keeps us in a snug condition; 
Divides the kitchen from the hall, 

Though both are equal, and both small, 
Yet there the cook prepares the board, 
Here serves it up as to a lord, 

There knives and spoons and kettles rattle 
While here we talk of war and battle, 
There is the chat and fun of boys 

Here pensive thoughts or friendship’s joys, 
There flights of fancy youths pursue 
While here I set and think of you! 


On a small height this fabric stands, 
And various pleasing views commands, 
The second line in which it lies 
Each way attracts the wand’ring eyes, 
The distant front, or first grand line 
Affords a prospect nobly fine, 

Before, behind, bold breastworks rise 
That scorn the batt’ring enemies, 

Full in the centre, highly grand, 

The Artillery in just order stand, 

Who seem to bid each foe prepare 

That they may rend heav'n, earth, and air. 
Kastward—fair Schuylkill’s banks appear 
With laurel foliage through the year, 
Here Water Nymphs do frisk and play 
Dancing to Neptune through the day, 
And Dryads skimming from the woods 
Join chorus with the Nymphs of floods. 


Such is my hut, and such its site, 
While I set pensive what to write, 
Now all my softer passions move 
For you, and dip me deep in love-—— 
Wishes on wishes swiftly roll 
Then sad reflections fill my soul 
Till manful reason takes her station 
And regulates each contemplation, 
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Shows what the folly and the madness 
Of grief here taking place of gladness. 
Then I resume my cheerful phiz 
Prescribe, talk, write, just as I please,— 
So here my pen took sudden start, 

Yet still will scribble from the heart. 





PRAISE OF THE CAMP AND ITS FOUNDER, WASHINGTON. 


*Tis not each high aspiring dome 
That graced the streets of ancient Rome,— 
Not Troy's high walls, that rais’d the eyes 
With tow’ring spires toward the skies, — 
Not London's pride—that painted Doll, 
Though once our happy Capitol— 
Can equal, as the world must own, 
This spacious Camp of WAsHtNGTon ! 
Such columns and high towers as those, 
Which art and grandeur did compose 
With spacious Mosques, and Domes of yore 
Where labor’d works of years before, 
Where Women painful “ vigils kept,” 
And sometimes pray’d, or whor'd, or wept. 


Not gradual thus, with slow device, 
Did this fair Camp in order rise, 
Ere two revolving Moons were past, 
From a thick wood and ruthful waste, 
Regular—numerous huts do rise, 
Lay wide a prospect to the skies, 
And when the eyes the whole pursue 
Camp, Forts, Picquets, Breastworks rise in view, 
Green hills, green forests, fields and vales, 
Plantations, plains, and flow’ry dales,— 
Various pleasures these prospects bring 
Now Phoebus ushers in the Spring. 


Bnt here to sing the General's praise, 
With Wasutneton to grace my lays, 
Would strain my muse beyond its pow’r 
And ev'n true praise itself devour, 

Yet still I must and will impart 
A verse or two to shew my heart. 


Oh, WasHinetTon! what soul like thine, 
If aught below can be divine— 
"Tis thou!—“ in every instance try’d 
Above all passion, pain, or pride, 
Or pow’r, or rage of public breath, 
Vile Lucre,” or the dread of Death. 
Not one that knows thee but must love— 
Those that but see thee will approve ! 
The World and Angels do commend 
The heav’n-born Universal Friend ! 
Oh, could I reach the true sublime! 
Transmit his worth to latest time! 
In son'rous verse sublimely raise 
His virtues and deserved praise, 
Quartos and folios I'd write upon 
And shew the world a WASHINGTON! 


But let me shrink into myself, 
Least from Parnassus some vile Elf 
From tall Pegassus tumble me 
And make me but too plainly see 
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I ne’er was born nor made a Poet, 

Make all that know me, and Celia, know it, 
Therefore I'll softly walk along 

And humbly sing my narrative song. 


A FAIR DAY, AND THE DIVERSIONS OF THE ARMY. 


Now from the East the morning ray 
Beams genial mildness on the day, 
Warm zephyrs gently fan the plain 
The clouds are fled and skies serene, 
The dancing nymphs and sportive swains 
Are lightly skipping o'er the plains, 
The day serene—joy sparkles round 
Camp, hills and dales with mirth resound, 
All with clean clothes and powder'd hair 
For sport or duty now appear, 
Here Squads in martial exercise, 
There whole Brigades in order rise, 
With cautious steps they march, and wheel. 
Double,—form ranks,—plattoons,—at will. 
Columns on columns justly roll, 
Advance, retreat, or form one whole, 
Now evolutions, grand, go through 
When all the varying glitters shew, 
Of guns and bayonets, polished bright, 
Which dazzle the spectators’ sight 
Here bashful modesty must hide 
Its face, and give full scope to pride. 
Here the grand strut, and stately mien 
Advances from their humble screen, 
For if the soldier fails t’ exert 
His utmost pomp and pride of heart— 
He’s from the column set aside 
Till learn'd in military pride. 


Next diffrent Sent'nels there and here, 
To guard our flanks, and front, and rear, 
Picquets at distance watch the foe 
While Scouts are marching to and fro. 


Then diffrent companies are found 
Gather'd on various plats of ground 
Where’er the elastic Ball will hop, 

Or on clean, even places drop, 

When the strong Butt’s propelling force 
Mounts it in air, an oblique course, 
One Choix at Fives are earnest here, 
Another furious at Cricket there. 

At Fives th’ experienced active hand 
Will have the Ball at his command, 
Which mounts, rebounds, remounts, at will 
Till each one curse him for his skill.— 
At Cricket, him who bowls with force 
Kvades the Batt’s half circling course, 
Which, if not nimbly urged on 

The Ball may strike the Cricket down. 
A third—at batt—contend alike 

Who best can catch, or best can strike. 
A fourth at bowling rack their skill 
Who best can toss the bow] at will, 
Who its rotations can confine, 

That one fair bowling ley the nine. 
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Others, less fond of these diversions, 
Walk round in useful conversations, 
Or to some silent hut repair 
That grog affords and homely fair: 
Here Spanish Poles amuse the mind, 
Now from each gloomy thought refin’d, 
And close attention does afford 
Least the first monarch rule the board. 


Now Phoebus plunges in the sea 
And the gray ev’ning shuts the day, 
All parties to prepare for musings 
Repair to huts and drink the loosings. 
There, loud talking soon begins 
Of who plays best, and who most wins. 
Of politics, or frothy matter 
That sudden raises gen’ral clatter. 
Then of cowards, fools, rascals, rattles, 
Of duels, heroes, wars, and battles, 
Of fornicators, witches, scolds, 
Fatigues and hardships, heats and colds, 
Of beauty, women, wine, and love, 
Of thund’ring armies and of Jove. 
Huzza! the chorus loudly cry, 
Responsive vales Huzza! reply. 
Toasts for the Cause, for sweethearts, wives, 
Long peace, long health, and happy lives. 
Huzza! again, loud rings the chorus, 
For Heav’n and Washington are for us; 
“Then all being hush’d,” by wine or rum, 
They sound an equal gen’ral hum, 
So distant Cannon loudly roar 
When first in air th’ explosions bore, 
Till waves of sound grow weak and thin 
And sink away in gradual din, 


DAY, AND THE HARDSHIPS ATTENDING IT 

WHEN THE ARMY ARE IN TENTS, 
From the propitious day serene, 

My rugged fancy shifis the scene 

From sports, and drinking, (in due form,) 

Now views the horrors of a storm. 

See, yonder black’ning vapors rise, 

Sudden o’erspread the lurid skies, 

Some scatt’ring rays the shroud pervade 

Disclose the melancholly shade, 

Dread horrors spreading round us here 

While heav’n’s artillery draws near, 

The pond'rous clouds with water pent 

By bursting peals will soon be rent. 

Now livid flashes dart around 

And spread in clouds or pierce the ground,— 

Now peals on peals of thunder roll, 

With trembling horrors fill the soul! 

While bursting clouds pour down in floods, 

On hills, in vales, on plains and woods. 


STORMY 


Tl’ astonish'd herds with sudden fright 
Fly to some covert first in sight. 
Houses that ancient labor rear'd 
Or simpler modern arts prepar’d 
Secures th’ inhabitants from rain 
Or all the blasts of Eolus’ train, 
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But not so in the field of Mars, 
The scene of hardships, storms, and wars. 
Though huts in winter shelter give, 
Yet the thin tents in which we live, 
Through a long summer's hard campaign, 
Are slender coverts from the rain, 
And oft no friendly barn is nigh 
Or friendlier house to keep us dry, 
Whene’er the movements of the foe 
Oblige an army to forego 
All sleep,—and nights in fatal damp 
Make forced marches, or encamp 
In some foul fields or fenny places 
Where nightly dews o’erspread our faces,— 
Or floods of rain from heav’n descend 
And drive us all to our wits’ end. 
Here, some amid the gloomy night 
Move tents and baggage to some height, 
And on wet clothes, wet blankets lie 
Till welcome sunshine makes them dry. 
Others despising storms and rain 
Still in the flat or vale remain, 
There sleep in water, mud, and mire, 
Or drizzling stand before a fire 
Composed of stately piles of wood, 
Yet oft extinguished with the flood. 


Th’ unhappy sick, destin’d by fate 
To languish in this hopeless state 
Forlorn, half cover’d, shiv’ring, wet, 
Not one dry place to lay or set, 
Their groans from weakness, faintness, pain, 
Mingling with noise of wind and rain 
Augment the scene, and make the whole 
With pitying anguish fill the soul. 


And yonder soldier, doom’d to stand 
By his superior’s just command, 
Out-braves the force of storm and wind 
With firm and persevering mind. 

In open field—with wakeful eye 

To watch each lurking enemy, 

To guard the camp by day and night 
From each assault or sudden fright. 
Such equally demand regard 

And claim their Country's just reward. 


If pain or sickness rack the soul, 
The stranger chiefly can condole 
And lend to us his friendly aid 
His house afford ;—perhaps a bed,— 
The Wife's or Parents’ tender care! 
Is not to be expected here. 


A BATTLE, AND THE HARDSHIPS CONTINUED, 


Now sliglitly view the distant battle 
Where drums, and arms, and arnies rattle, 
See yonder boasting foes advancing 
With fiery steeds on each wing prancing. 
View their fell rage, their dreadful glitter 
As if a hundred worlds they’d fritter. 

Th’ affected pride of Albion’s race 
Grins terribly in every face, 
Hist. MAG, VOL, VII. 23 
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With cautious boldness they proceed, 
Experience seems to wing their speed, 
And now in solid columns form, 
Dread omen of a deathly storm. 


Then see Columbia’s sons parade 
With nobly calm and martial pride. 
Firm virtuous rage—benevolence— 
Distinguish every countenance. 
Determined, they rush to the place 
With wond'rous military grace, 
Where the fierce foes disdainful come, 
And there in equal columns form. 


Then the thundering armies meet, 
Fach heart with furious rage does beat, 
For death or vict’ry all prepare, 
And now loud volleys rend the air. 
Here smoke in spacious volumes rise 
That seem to shroud th’ affrighted skies, 
While darting fires flash through the volumes 
And leaden deaths break ranks and columns. 
Yonder, amid those balls and flashes, 
The bayonet’s fatal thrusts, and clashes 
Of glitt’ring swords—behind—betore— 
Empurple th’ earth with human gore. 
Columns on columns urge their way, 
Increasing terrors each display, 
While winged balls fly swift around 
Lays hundreds welt’ring on the ground, 
Volleys on volleys incessant rend 
The trembling air—loud shrieks ascend— 
And dismal groans from mangled men 
Augmenting the terrific scene 
Till the proud foes are vanquish’d quite 
And sudden take themselves to flight. 
Now shouts of vict’ry shake the ground 
And all th’ adjacent vales resound. 
Then from the hostile bloody plain 
Those who survive, amidst the slain, 
Are each one safe convey’d away, 
And sable night shuts up the day. 


Such are the hardships, toils, and pains; 
And such the pleasures of campaigns. 
To these just add the laboring marches 
In summer’s heat, when the sun parches, 
Through sandy plains and clouds of dust 
With the extremes of heat and thirst, 
Till some fair spring we come athwart 
And careful quench our parching drought. 


Here oft the thoughtless soldiers try 
T’ extinguish thirst too suddenly, 
Who by full draughts of the cool rill 
Their heated juices instant chill. 
Hence dire diseases here begin, 

Or sudden deaths close up the scene. 


Yet, not in Summer, we, alone 
Do joyless march in heat of sun, 
But also in bleak Autumn’s days 
And colder nights—when no delays 
Admit refreshments to be giv’n, 
Nor aught to cover us but heay'n, 
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The frozen ground our fated bed, 

On rails or logs we rest the head, 

Or like a herd of friendly swine 
Together numbers of us join 

And parallel stretch ourselves along 
With heads to tails, a medley throng. 


And when some days we've not a bit 
Of wholesome aliment to eat, 
And every friendly bottle drean’d, 
From which ’tis hardship to be wean’d. 
Night comes on us in this condition 
Yet still we march with frank submission, 
Bleak fields oft make us jump behind 
Some neighb’ring tree to ’scape the wind. 
Near day the whole are bid to halt, 
Take rest—without meat, bread, or salt. 
A gentle sighing ’s heard around 
We faintly tumble on the ground, 
Strive to compose ourselves to sleep 
“ And pray the Lord our souls to keep.” 


Such toils with dread I now review 
Since I’d a portion of them too, 
The home-stuff’d, gay, licentious, proud 
Who feast amidst a pleasing crowd 
Of friends, relations, and females 
Enjoy their pleasures by “ details,” 
Think little of the pains there are 
In these unpleasing scenes of war. 


OOMPLAINT OF THE WANT OF FEMALE PLEASURES, 


ETC. 


Celia! think not we roam abroad, 
Enjoy the pleasures of a lord, 
And feast on Women, Wine, and Love, 
Which virtue never will approve. 
No! here our minds pensively roam 
O’er the past scenes enjoy'd at home, 
That give superior pleasures, too, 
Than ev'ry scene we here go through. 


Though friends are firm and lasting here, 
A pleasure that is ever near,— 
Though Honor and our Country’s love 
With hopeful favors from above 
Are strong incitements to endure 
Those toils, such noble joys t’ insure. 
Yet still a mighty void remains, 
The soul is still represt with pains 
Such as myself here never find 
The softer pleasures of the mind— 
The pleasures that in Women are, 
That gently smooth the “ brow of care.” 


What! though there are, in rags, in crape, 
Some beings here in female shape, 
In whom may still be found some traces 
Of former beauty in their faces, 
Yet now so far from being nice 
They boast of ev'ry barefuced vice. 
Shame to their sex! ‘Tis not in these 
One e’er beholds those charms that please. 


NINGTON.—Stonington, Aug. 
The old battle-flag, torn with the cannon 
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But happy for sire Adam's race 
Eve still has daughters who have grace 
And native purity refin’d 
That adds sweet lustre to the mind. 


How sweet the thought of being possess’d 
Of a fair one, with virtue bless’d, 
Whose soul is moulded to our own, 
Whose tend’rest love is ours alone, - 
In whose soft bosoms when reclin’d 
We taste the pleasures of the mind; 
Her converse ev'ry gloom suppresses, 
Her pity banishes distresses, 

And like a pleasing morning ray 
Lights up the soul to open day. 

Her gentle smiles becalm the mind 
And make the veriest savage kind, 
Dispel each angry rugged feature, 
Convert a man t’ a human creature, 
Prepare the soul to hold converse 
With beings of superior race. 

Such is the pow'r of female sweetness, 
Virtue, elegance, and neatness, 

And such the spouse indulgent Heav'n 
To favor'd Alphonso has giv’n. 


CONCLUSION. 


Thus, Celia! I have brief related 
Th’ unpleasing scenes to which we ’re fated, 
Accept it as a real proof 
Of my affection and my love. 
Nor think that I, who am so lazy, 
Would e’er have wrote so much to please ye 
Was not my friendship for you more 
Than e’er a husband's was before. 


My muse can now no further pass 
But end with lines from Hudibras, 
To make you willingly dispense 
With each bad rhyme and more bad sense, 
To take my meaning as intended 
With truth and plain narration blended, 
Which here shall stand as my Preface 
Although put in uncommon place, 
Make all apology for this 
New narrative love-letter—viz. : 
“Those that write in rhyme still make 
The one verse for the other’s sake— 
For one for Sense, and one for Rhyme 
I think ’s sufficient at one time.” 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


CONNECTICUT. 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE Batre oF Sro- 


10, 1814.— 
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balls of the English, was displayed in the 


spacious halls of the hotel. The Rev. Dr. 
Patton was called to the chair to preside. 
On taking the chair, he gave the history of 
the bombardment in a spirited manner, 
He closed his prefatory remarks by reading 
to the audience the following written state- 
ment which had been appended to the flag : 


WAR OF 1812. 


THE FLAG OF OUR FATHERS! 


The Battle-Flag of Stonington ! 


The following order was issued from on 
board His Majesty’s flag-ship Romulus: 


Orr Stontnaton, Aug. 9th, 1814, 

One hour is allowed for the removal of 

the unoffending inhabitants of the borough 

of Stonington. After that hostilities will 

commence, the place destroyed, for which 
we have ample means. 

(Signed,) Sir Tuos. H. Harpy, 
Commanding. 


Hostilities commenced agreeably to the 


above, and continued three days. The 
above flag floated over the battery which, 
with two 18-pounders, so nobly defended 
the town. The flag was nailed to the flag- 
staff, and some of the identical nails, with 
the thirteen shot holes, can be seen. 

The noble defenders of this flag, save 
one, have departed to the spirit world. 
That one still remains loyal to the country. 
The sons of such noble sires, if not loyal, 
will cover themselves with an infamy from 
which even the glory of their fathers cannot 
save them. “Rally round the flag, boys.” 

J.¥F .Trumbull, Judge Mallon, and others, 
then addressed the company, stating seve- 
ral historical facts. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cuicago Historica Socrery.— June 18, 
1863.—The stated monthly meeting was 
held. Flavel Moseley, Esq., President pro 
tempore. 

The additions to the Library for the past 
month (821 in all) comprised valuable ma- 
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nuscripts from the U.S. Army and pub- 


lications on the war; documents of the 
U.S. Sanitary Commission of Washington, 
Cleveland, and Chicago ; a nearly complete 
collection of publications of Hinsdale Col- 
lege, Michigan; with historical and sci- 
entific publications from several of the 
States. 

A certified copy, prepared at the U.S. 
Topographical Bureau, at Washington, of 
the “ Green Bay Road”—the first extended 
highway regularly laid out in Chicago, 
under the direction of General Scott in 
1835—was received from the Federal Go- 
vernment, 

To the cabinet were received a pair of 
“slave manacles,” also a “slave-driver’s 
lash,” both taken by the U.S. Army in 
Mississippi. 

A diary, kept by a correspondent of the 
“ Chicago Tribune” while in the army, was 
obligingly presented by the author. 

The Society’s correspondence for the 
month (twenty-six letters received, eighty- 
one written) was duly reported ; and letters 
were read from the Hon. Lyman Trum- 
bull, U.S. Senator; Thomas Whitney, 
Esq., Milwaukee, accompanying the dona- 
tion of his late address on the develop- 
ment of the north-west; from the Hon. 
Isaac Newton, of the U.S. Bureau of Agri- 
culture, acknowledging this Society’s at- 
tention in securing and forwarding statis- 
tics of “ Fruit Culture” in Cook County; 
and from Mrs. Anna J. Cox, Quincy, i 
linois. 

The recent and lamented death of the 
Hon. George Manierre, a founder and 
Vice-President of the Society, holding an 
important judicial office at Chicago, was 
then announced. Remarks were made by 
the Secretary, the Hon. Thomas Hayne, 
and the Hon. Mark Skinner, communicat- 
ing particulars of the life of Judge Mani- 
erre, with discriminating and just tributes 
to the character, talents, and estimable 
virtues of the deceased. Appropriate re- 
solutions, expressive of the high universal 
esteem in which the deceased was held, were 
submitted by Judge Skinner; and the 
same were adopted, to be placed on the 
Society’s records. 
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Marve HisroricatSeciery.— Brunswick, 
Aug. 6, 1863.—The Annual Meeting of the 
Maine Historical Society was held at the 
rooms of the Society in Bowdoin College. 
The Hon. Philip Eastman, of Saco, was 
chosen President pro tempore. The Stand- 
ing Committee, Librarian, and Treasurer, 
presented their annual reports. A vote 
was passed relative to the safe keeping of 
the Pejepscot Papers. The election of 
officers was postponed till the next year. 
An invitation from the committee on the 
Popham celebration, August 29th, was 
accepted. The Committee on obtaining 
documents from the English Archives, re- 
ported that the Legislature of Maine had 
oa $400 for that purpose, and the 

overnor had appointed Leonard Woods, 
John A. Poor, and Edward Ballard, to 
carry the grant into effect. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


New Enetanp Hisroric-GENEALOGICAL 
Socrery.— Boston, August 5—The regu- 
lar monthly meeting was held at their 
rooms this afternoon, Vice-President Moore 
in the chair. The Corresponding Secretary 
reported that he had received letters from 
the following persons accepting member- 
ship :—As resident members, John Hooper, 
Esq., A. A. Kingman, Esq., Hon. Saml. H. 
Walley, Henry Lee, Jr., Esq., Martin M. 
Kellogg, Esq., Edward Besh, Esq., of 
Boston; Wm. B. Fowle, Esq., of Medfield ; 
Hon. George C. Richardson, of Cambridge ; 
Hon. John N. Turner of Brookline. As 
corresponding member, John Austin Ste- 
vens, Esq., of New York. 

The Librarian reported that since the 
last meeting the donations had been six 
volumes, and twenty seven pamphlets, ora- 
tions, essays, etc. 

The Historiographer read interesting 
and carefully prepared memoirs of the fol- 
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was chosen Assistant Recording Secre- 
tary. 

Col. Swett read the following paper in 
proof that Horatio Greenough, Esq., was 
the original planner of the Bunker Hill 
Monument—substantially as it was finally 
built :-— 

The greatest heroes and demigods of an- 
tiquity were known to have only putative 
fathers, and the same is the fate of our 
sublime Bunker Hill Monument. Its pa- 
ternity has been attributed to various sour- 
ces. Mr. Frothingham, in his appendix to 
his Siege of Boston, attributes it to Mr. 
Willard, the architect, and others to Mr. 
Baldwin. But we will endeavor to demon- 
strate that the honor of furnishing the de- 
sign on which that monument was con- 
structed clearly and indubitably belongs 
to the late distinguished artist, Horatio 
Greenough. The Bunker Hill Monument 
Association advertised for designs to be 
presented to them for the monument, and 
a reward of three hundred dollars for that 
which should be accepted by them as the 
best. Horatio Greenough, a senior in our 
University, about to graduate, presented 
to the Association his plan for the monu- 
ment—an obelisk of the same form and 
proportions as one of ancient Thebes—to- 
gether with a very exact and particular 
wooden model of his plan, and his artistic 
views and arguments in favor of an obelisk, 
instead of a column, for which many of the 
Association had expressed their preference. 
Two committees of the Association re- 
ported in favor of accepting his design. 
The first, Loammi Baldwin, George Tick- 
nor, Jacob Bigelow, Washington Allston, 
Gilbert Stuart, and Samuel Swett; and the 
second, Gilbert Stuart, Washington All- 
ston, and Warren Dutton. Mr. Stuart 
as the chairman wrote “ Approved” on 
Greenough’s wooden model, and it was 
deposited in the room of the Association. 
A picture of this plan drawn by Mr. Green- 
ough, and another by his Brother, Henry 


lowing members :—Hon. William Foster, of |Greenough, Esq., we exhibit, which show 


Boston, who died February 25, 1863, aged 
91, and Daniel Henshaw, Esq., who died 
July 9, 1863, aged 81. 

Kev. Horatio Alger, Jr., of Cambridge, 


that the present monument was in every 
essential particular constructed after Mr. 
Greenough’s plan. He proposed, however, 
a stone platform around the base, with 
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twenty steps to ascend to it, and in the 


angles between those steps opposite the 
four corners of the monument, stone foun- 
dations for statues or other desirable ob- 
jects it might be wished to place on them, 
He also proposed a plinth at the bottom of 
his monument. We are informed by the 
very patriotic, intelligent, and devoted Pre- 
sident of the Association that the platform 
proposed by Mr. Greenough is quite indis- 
pensable to the completion of the monu- 
ment. Mr. Greenough immediately on 
presenting his plan sailed for Europe, leav- 
ing an order with his father on the Asso- 
ciation for three hundred dollars, which 
has never been paid. 

The late Amos Lawrence, Esq., one of 
the Building Committee, in his published 
diary, says :—‘* Young Greenough (Hora- 
tio) sent in a plan with an essay that mani- 
fested extraordinary talents, and was sub- 
stantially adopted, although the column 
was amended by the talents, taste, and in- 
fluence of Loammi Baldwin.” The only 
amendment proposed by Mr. Baldwin, that 
was adopted, was dispensing with a plinth, 
a slight enlargement of the obelisk at its 
base, which Greenough had proposed. 

Col. Swett also presented a song—sung 
in 1812—which he considered particularly 
appropriate for the present war, and recited 
it with peculiar zeal and earnestness. 

Horatio Gates Janes, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, read an exceedingly interesting and 
valuable sketch of the Rittenhouse Paper- 
Mill, the first erected in America, Mr. 
Jones said that the discovery of the art of 
Paper-making was next in importance to 
that of Printing, for without cheap paper 
the printing-press would be of little use. 
Until within a few years the idea had been 
generally propagated that the first paper- 
mill in America was established by Thomas 
Wilcox, on Chester Creek, Delaware 
County, Pa, in the year 1714. Standard 
historical writers have so stated it; that 
mill was, however, the fourth or fifth in 
America, and was not built till 1729 or 
1730. From 1690 until 1710 there was 
but one paper-mill in all British America, 
and that was the Rittenhouse Paper-Mill. 
This mill was situated in Germantown, Pa. 





The first manufacturer of paper in this mill 
was William Ryttinghuisen, now anglicised 
into Rittenhouse. He was born in the 
principality of Broich in 1644, and came to 
Pennsylvania soon after his arrival in Ame- 
rica, and was among the early settlers of 
Germantown. In 1700 or 1701 the pio- 
neer paper-mill of America was carried 
away by afreshet. So important did Wm. 
Penn regard the mill that he wrote a letter 
or certificate recommending the citizens of 
Pennsylvania to aid in rebuilding the mill. 
This was done about the year 1702. It 
has been in possession of, and worked by 
the descendants of Rittenhouse as late as 
1855. It is now the property of Peter 
Rittenhouse, who has lately converted it 
into a cotton-factory. Mr. Jones said that 
the water-mark so much used by the early 
paper-makers, had enabled him to discover 
in an old blank book some of the paper made 
in this mill before 1699, and on some of this 
his sketch was written. Mr. Jones gave 
some interesting statistics of the number of 
newspapers published, and the amount of 
paper manufactured in the United States. 


NEW YORK. 


ALDEN GENEALOGICAL AND HisTorican 
AssociaTion.— Newburgh, July 4,1863.—A 
number of the descendants of John Alden, 
the May Flower Pilgrim, representing seve- 
ral branches of the family, met, by invita- 
tion, at the elegant mansion of Mr. Charles 
Alden, at Newburgh, N. Y., to celebrate 
the day, and partake of the generous hospi- 
talities furnished by Mr. Alden and his ami- 
able lady. 

The occasion was one of so much interest 
and enjoyment that a general desire was 
expressed to have the gathering continued 
annually, and for the purpose of more ef- 
fectually carrying out the wishes of the 
company, and uniting in closer bonds of 
friendship those who claim descent from 
the Pilgrim Father, those present pro- 
ceeded to organize a Society under the 
name of the Alden Genealogical and His- 
torical Association, and made choice of the 
following officers :— 
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President, Charles Alden, Newburgh, 
N. Y.; Treasurer, Joseph Alden, New 
York city; Secretary, Henry W. Alden, 
New York city; Cor. Secretary, Orlando 
T. Alden, New York city; Assist. Cor. 
Secretary, Caroline Alden, Roxbury, Mass. 

The deep interest which different branch- 
es of the Alden family have ever taken in 
those claiming descent from the Pilgrim 
Father, may cause the Association, which 
has just come into unpremeditated exist- 
ence, to assume an importance that will in- 
crease with time, and contribute not a little 
to throw light upon a portion of our annals 
which assumes from year to year additional 
importance. 


Burrato Hisroricat Socrery.—July, 
1863.—At the meeting for the month of 
July, George R. Babcock was called to the 
Chair, and Guy H. Salisbury acted as Se- 
cretary. 

The Secretary has addressed a request to 
Col. Wm. F. Rogers, of the 21st Regiment, 
N.Y.V., that the banner of the Regiment 
be deposited with the Society. 


A large number of photographs of citi- 


zens have beensentin. The present album 
having been filled, others will be procured, 
and it is desired that all who take an inte- 
rest in the subject will contribute thus 
much towards it. 

L. L. Doty, Chief of the newly organized 
Bureau of Military Statistics, at Albany, 
has transmitted to this Society a number of 
blank forms, accompanied by a written cir- 
cular, asking the co-operation of the So- 
ciety in procuring details relative to the 
New York Volunteer Regiments who have 
been, or are now in the service from this 
locality. 

Marcus L. Babcock, of Batavia, has, at 
the request of Mr. Babcock, of this Soci- 
ety, undertaken and accomplished the task 
of transcribing from the official records of 
the old county of Genesee, those portions 
affecting the territory now of Erie county 
—then comprised, with the whole western 
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see county, Extracts from Minutes of the 
Court of Common Pleas for Genesee 
county, and also of the Courts of Oyer and 
Terminer, and the General Sessions of the 
Peace—all from 1803 to 1607 inclusive. 
The Society has likewise the original re- 
cords of the Board of Supervisors of Nia- 
gara county, from its organization in 1808 
to the close of 1811. 

Wm. Hall, of Cleveland, now in his 86th 
year, has favored the Society with Remi- 
niscences of a journey made by him to 
Buffalo in 1802. 

Nathaniel T, Strong, of Irving, Chatau- 
qua Co.—an educated Seneca Indian—has 
furnished a paper relative to the much 
mooted question of the origin of the name 
of the city of Buffalo, giving an Indian 
tradition in regard to it, which looks very 
much like a solution of the question. 

Chas W. Evans communicates a notice 
of Hopkins’ Mission to the Indians in 1804. 

The subject of uniting with the Young 
Men’s Association and other Societies, in 
the proposed building, was, on motion of 
L. F. Allen, taken up, and a resolution of- 
fered by H. W. Rogers was adopted in 
favor of the project, with a modification 
restricting the creation of any debt in the 
carrying out of the enterprise. 

August, 1863.—At the meeting for Au- 
gust, M. Fillmore, President, and Guy 
H. Salsbury, Secretary, the following were 
among the proceedings had: 

Guy H. Salisbury made a report, as Cor- 
responding Secretary, of expenditures, let- 
ters and papers received, and donations 
obtained, since the last meeting. The fol- 
lowing items are from the report : 

The Constitution and By-Laws, with list 
of officers and members, were in the hands 
of the printer, and ready to be struck off; 
but the printing had been delayed, in order 
to get in as many names as possible of 
members who had paid their initiation fees, 
which were being collected. 

The Society has been invited to attenda 
Memorial Celebration, to take place on the 


part of the State, within the limits of Ge-| 29th August, at the mouth of the Kennebec 


nessee. 


ings of the Board of Supervisors of Gene- 


These transcripts, executed in the} 
most faithful manner, give us the Proceed- 


River, in Maine, on the 256th Anniversary 
of the Founding of the first English Colony 
on the shores of New England. 
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The Common Council of this city, on the 
27th ultimo, by a unanimous vote, changed 
the name of Hospital street to that of Wil- 
keson street, in honor of the late Judge 
Samuel Wilkeson and his two heroic grand- 
sons, Lieut. John W. Wilkeson, son of 
John Wilkeson, and Lieut. Bayard Wilke- 
son, son of Samuel Wilkeson, Jun., who 
have fallen in battle in the service of their 
country, during the present civil war. 

Prot. Bradish, of Fredonia, proposes to 
deliver before the Society, either now or at 
some subsequent time, a memoir of Dr. 
Douglas Houghton, former State Geologist 
of Michigan—originally prepared for the 
Detroit Historical Society, and recently de- 
livered by him at Fredonia, 

Judge Bennett came to Buffalo in 1817, 
and has been a prominent and useful citizen. 


A brief obituary sketch of the deceased, | 


communicated to the Morning Hxpress of 
July 23d, has been procured for the Local 
Scrap Book. 

Wm. Ketchum has addressed a letter to 


Mr. Fillmore, as President of the Society, | 
in which he controverts the views advanced | 
in the paper from N. T. Strong, read at the} 


last meeting, in relation to the origin of 
the name of Buffalo. The letter was read 
to the Society by Mr. Ketchum, and filed. 

Capt. Augustus Walker, who has been 
longer and more extensively identified with 
our Lake Steam Navigation than perhaps 
any other person, has prepared for this 
Society a very ample account of his con- 
nexion with our commerce, from his first 
arrival here, in 1817, up to the present 
time, embodying a great number of facts, 
interspersed with personal incidents and 
reminiscences. The thanks of the Society 
were voted to Capt. Walker, and the paper 
directed to be published. 

Samuel Sizer sent in a pamphlet report 
of the “Western and Northern Inland 
Lake Navigation Companies in the State 
of New York,” published in 1796—accom- 
panying it with a letter giving his personal 
recollections of the progress of those works, 
so important as the initial steps in the great | 
career of internal improvements afterwards 
entered upon under the auspices of De 
Witt Clinton. 
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On motion of Charles D. Norton, it was 
iresolved, that the members of the Society 
|who have not yet furnished their photo- 
graphs for its collection, be requested to do 
so at once—either sending them to the 
rooms, No. 7 Court street, or directing 
them to the Secretary, through the Post 
Office. 


VERMONT. } 


Vermont Hisroricat Soctery.— Wind- 
sor, July 1.—The Eighth Special Meeting 
of the Vermont Historical Society was held 
at the Unitarian church, the Hon. Daniel 
Kellogg, Vice-President, in the chair. The 
proceedings of the last special meeting at 
Middlebury were read and approved. 

The Hon. Carlos Coolidge then arose 
and addressed the chair. 

The Hon. Daniel Kellogg, in the absence 
of the President of the Society, made an 
appropriate response. 

The Rev. Frederick W. Shelton, of 

Montpelier, then read an interesting paper, 
jentitled “* Hendrick Hudson’s Voyage up 
ithe North River.” 
This was followed by a short biogra- 
|phical sketch of Dr. Joseph Roback, by 
Henry Hall, Esq., of Rutland. The Society 
then took a recess until 24 o’clock P.M. 

Upon reassembling, a biographical notice 
of the late John Russell, LL.D., of Illinois, 
was read by the Rev. Pliny H. White, of 
Coventry. Some extemporaneous remarks 
were then made by the Hon, Jacob Colla- 
mer, upon the purpose of the Society to 
garner materials for a full and reliable his- 
tory of the State. He spoke emphatically 
lof the duty which the Society owed to the 
memory of Gen. Ira Allen, and claimed 
that a suitable and elaborate biography of 
that eminent and accomplished gentleman 
should be prepared by a competent person, 
and published at an early day. Judge 
Collamer’s suggestions were favorably re- 
ceived, and made a marked impression upon 
a gratified audience. 

Henry Hall, Esq., then read a biogra- 
phical notice of Gen. Philip Skene, of 
Skenesboro, the reading of which was fol- 


| 
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lowed by a sketch of Lt. Gov. Paul 
Spooner, by the Hon. Hampden Cutts, of 
Brattleboro. 

July 2.—The Society met, Hon. Daniel 
Kellogg in the chair. The Anniversary 
address “on the Convention of July 2, 
1777,” was then pronounced by the Rev. 
Pliny H. White of Coventry. The Vice- 
President then called the Hon. Carlos Cool- 
idge to the chair. 

he reading of Mr. White’s address was 
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nounced an address on “the Character of 
the Pilgrim Fathers.” 

On motion of Henry Hall, Esq., 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Soci- 
ety be gratefully tendered to the citizens of 
Windsor for the cordial and graceful cour- 
tesies and hospitalities extended to the So- 
|ciety and its members during this its first 
|session in one of the most ancient and 
| pleasant villages in the State. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Soci- 








followed by a biographical notice of Hon.| ety are hereby given to the different Rail- 
Joseph Bowker of Rutland, the President | roads in the State that have forwarded its 
of the Convention which adopted the first} members with the encouraging courtesy of 
Constitution of the State of Vermont. On| free return tickets. 
motion by Albert D. Hager, Esq., of Proc-| 
torsville, | 
Resolved, That the Vermont Historical | 
Society heartily approves of the delivery | 
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of centennial historical discourses, 


CenrenniaL CeELrsration.—Fryeburg, 
August 20, 1863. 


and | 
would suggest that their publication would | 
be productive of benefit, and respectfully | 
recommends that the discourses recently | 
Sees at Bennington by the Rev. | 
saac Jennings, and at Middlebury by the! ‘The day was ushered in” by the ringing 
Rev. P. H. White, be published at an early |of the Academy bell. Across the streets 
day, as constituting valuable contributions | several large flags were suspended. Along 
to the historical literature of the State. _[ the main street placards were placed at in- 
The undernamed gentlemen were on mo- tervals with the words, “ One of the old 
tion requested to prepare papers on the| Seven Lots,” the site of the village having 
several undermentioned subjects, and read | been occupied by the seven original settlers, 
the same at future meetings of the Soci-|and early known as “the Seven Lots.” 
ety :—Hon. Jacob Collamer, Woodstock, a| At the window of the Registry office were 
memoir of Gen. Ira Allen. Albert D. Ha-| displayed the documents copied by Daniel 
ger, Esq., Proctorsville, on the Copper! Webster, and bearing his well defined sig- 
Mines of the United States. Francis A.|nature. At10o’clock A.M., the procession 
Fisher, Esq., of Sutherland Falls, on the! was formed in front of the Congregational 
Marble Business of Vermont. Rev. John|Church, under the marshalship of Dr. W. 
B. Perry, of Swanton, a biographical notice|C. Towle. Next came a company of re- 
of the late Rev. Benjamin Wooster. The|turned soldiers, followed by citizens and 
Society then took a recess until 2 o’clock/|strangers. The procession marched along 
P.M. the main street, up on the slope of Pine 
Upon reassembling the Hon. Carlos| Hill, where a stand for the speakers and 
Coolidge desiring to be excused, by reason |seats for the multitude had been erected. 
of ill health, from serving longer as Chair-| A brief but hearty address of welcome was 
man, the Hon. Hampden Cutts was elected | given by Asa Charles, Esq., President of 
President, pro tem. A paper was then 
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|the day, after which a fine original ode was 
read for the writer, Rev. Samuel R. Hall,|read by Hon. Geo. B. Barrows, and sung 
of Brownington, by Albert D. Hagar, Esq.,| by the choir. Prayer was made by Rev. 
on “ The Reason for the Exuberance of the|Mr. Sewall, of Fryeburg. Rev. Samuel 
Soil of Vermont.” The Rev. Jonathan /Souther, now of Worcester, Mass., but a 
Clement, D.D., of Woodstock, then pro-|native of Fryeburg, then delivered 
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Fryeburg, he said, had her first centen- 
nial celebration thirty-eight years ago, in 
memory of the Pequaket fight. The pre- 
sent was not merely a town celebration—for 
Fryeburg’s true centennial anniversary 
would occur in 1877, one hundred years 
from the incorporation of the town—but a 
celebration of the settlement of the whole 
valley. The orator here gave a preliminary 
sketch of the situation of Maine just pre- 
vious to the settlement of Fryeburg. In 
1750 there were less than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants in the Province, and the French were 
aiming at the conquest of the continent. 
Col. Joseph Frye, a leader in the military 
movements against the French, whose life 
was full of romantic adventure, received in 
1762, as a reward for his services, a grant 
of a township six miles square on the Saco 
river. In the same year cattle were driven 
here, and herdsmen left to guard them 
through the winter. The first settler was 
Nath’! Smith, who came through the woods 
in 1763. Four settlers came from Con- 
cord, N. H., with their families the same 
year. They travelled on horseback, and 
were obliged to camp in the midst of a se- 
vere snow-storm. They had one tall horse, 
on which they forded the streams, and Mrs. 
Evans said she rode the strongest way! 
She afterwards gave birth to the first child 
born in the town, and all the women within 
fifty miles were present at the breakfast, 
In the winter of 1766 the settlers were 
obliged to send to Canada for food, and it 
was hauled on sleds a distance of eighty 
miles. Birch bark was used for writing- 
books in the first school. Rev. Wm. Fes- 
senden, grandfather of Senator Fessenden, 
was the first settled minister, ordained in 
1775. The first recorded vote of the town 
was to have swine go at large. The price 
of food and labor were regulated in town 
meeting. While a day’s wages was fixed 
at 3s. 9d. shoemakers were allowed but 2s. 
7d. per day; the orator objects to this be- 
cause his grandfather helped make the 
shoes. The Academy was incorporated in 
1792—the third in the State—and Paul Lang- 
don was the first teacher, The boys broke 
into his house by sliding down hill against 
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it on an ox sled. [Here Mr. Merrill, an 
aged gentleman, was introduced as one of 
the boys who was on the sled.] The se- 
cond teacher was “ one Daniel Webster,” 
since heard of in the world. Miss Pierce, 
the mother of Gov. Andrew, was also a 
Preceptress of the institution. The speaker 
then sketched the characteristics of the 
people, giving many interesting incidents, 
and concluded with an eloquent peroration 
on the present condition of the country. 
This brief sketch conveys but a very im- 
perfect idea of this discourse—which was 
admirably delivered—a running fire of con- 
versational remark, keeping alive the atten- 
tion of the citizens to the end. 

At the close of the address an adjourn- 
ment for dinner took place, and a cold col- 
lation was served to the crowd on the hill. 
On the reassembling of the people the sen- 
timents were read by Hon. Geo. B. Bar- 
rows. Dr. N.'T. True, of Bethel, responded 
to the sentiment to “The Pequakets.” 

H. H. Smith, Esq., then read a letter from 
Jacob McGaw, Esq., of Bangor, the first 


lawyer in on and now in his eighty- 
r. 


sixth year. McGaw gave some -plea- 
sant pictures of early times in Fryeburg, 
when Daniel Webster danced with the 
young folks, at the impromptu social ga- 
therings, to the music of “ Farrington the 


| fiddler.” 


Gov. Andrew, of Massachusetts, was then 
introduced to the audience, and addressed 
them in eloquent terms. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


HosEnsack.—In the upper part of Mont- 
gomery Co., Penn., says an interesting 
antiquarian correspondent of the Zatheran, 
who has been investigating the early 
names of localities, there is a creek which, 
together with the surrounding valley, bears 
the name of Hosznsack. Now, as this 
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name means no more nor less than “ bree- 
ches-pocket,” it might be supposed to be 
derived from the pockets of the neighbor- 
ing farmers, which have the reputation of 
being so remarkably deep that it is very 
hard to get at the bottom. But we can 
assure the reader that such is not the case. 
Whatever may be the state of affairs at 
present, it can certainly have had no effect 
on the naming of the creek and valley, for 
at that time no one lived there, and it na- 
turally follows, that, where there were no 
breeches, there must have been a great 
scarcity of breeches-pockets. 

It is said that, in early times, the valley 
of the Hosensack was covered with a thick 
growth of timber and of dense underwood, 
which, together with the many windings 
of the creek, made it a perfect labyrinth, 
in which it was far easier to lose one’s way 
than to find it. Once, a hunter lost his 
way in the valley, and after wandering 
about all day long, at last found his way 
out of the wilderness, at the same place 
where he had entered it. On reaching the 
first farm-house, he exclaimed in disgust, 
“ That valley is like nothing in the world 
but a BRERCHES-POCKET (Hosensack) ; there 
is no way of getting out, but by the hole 
you went in at.” From that day the valley 
was called the “ Hosensack,” and we run 
no risk in asserting that it is undoubtedly 
the largest “ breeches-pocket” in exist- 
ence. 


GosHENHOPPEN.—Not very far from Ho- 
sensack, there is an extensive district which 
is still known as GosHENHOPPEN. The 
name is undoubtedly of Indian origin, but 
I remember having once heard a fanciful 
derivation, which, I think, will bear repe- 
tition. It was said, that, when the coun- 
try was first settled, the roads were so bad 
that, when the wheels bumped over the 
clods, or thumped into the ruts, the shock 
brought the grinders of the traveller toge- 
ther, with far more force than was desira- 
ble. On these occasions, the farmers often 
said, in their own peculiar dialect, “ Das 
macht die Goschen hoppen,” or in English, 
“ That makes the jaws hop or chatter.” 
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From this expression, the district was said 
to have derived the name of Goschenhop- 
pen ; and, last winter, when passing over 
some of its execrable roads, I was com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that, if such were 
the signification of the name, it had cer- 
tainly lost none of its original appropriate- 
ness. 


DEPRECIATION OF CONTINENTAL Money. 
—The following table, prepared by Gen. 
Washington, was submitted to Congress 
in the settlement of his accounts as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the American forces, on 
the Ist of July, 1783. It will be observed 
that in the course of about four years, that 
is, from February, 1777, to May, 1781, 
Continental currency went from par down 
to a point where it was almost worthless, 
the real value of it being only four dollars 
per hundred.— Providence Press. 


When rec'd 
Year. Month. 
1777—Feb. 

April . 
May 
July 


Value in 
I'wf'l e’rncy. 
$783 10 
300 00 
800 00 
300 00 
300 00 
150 00 
800 00 
273 06 
273 06 
226 04 
411 00 
205 10 
146 02 
260 08 
226 16 
172 04 
8 14 
75 00 
109 16 
94 04 
60 00 
15 00 
54 00 
66 12 
33 00 
38 14 
34 O04 
80 12 
39 
23 
22 
22 
30 
36 


Nom. 

value. 
$2,610 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1;000 
500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
100 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
500 
2,000 
8,000 
2,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
5,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
4,000 
4,800 


By de- 
preciation. 
$2,610 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
500 
1,000 
911 
911 
154 
1,370 
685 
497 
868 
756 
574 
29 
250 
366 
314 
200 
50 
180 
220 
120 
129 
114 
102 


Aug. 
Oct. 


Dee. 
1778—Jan. 


April . 
May 

June . 
Aug. . 


Sept. . 

Nov 

Dec. . 
1779—March . 


April . 
June . 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1780—Jan. 
Feb. 
March . 08 
10 
10 
00 
00 


April : 
May 


— 
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When rec'd 
Year. Month. 
1780—June 


By de- Value in 
preciatio: I'wf'l c’rney. 
108 32 08 

250 75 00 

125 37 10 

200 60 00 

125 37 10 

25 7 10 

231 69 06 
750, 255 00 

500 150 00 
— a 


$20,293 £6,114,14 


Nom, 

value. 
4,300 
10,000 
5,000 
8,000 
5,000 
1,000 
9,264 
30,000 
20,000 


$160,074 


Aug. : 
Sept. . 


Nov, 
1781—Feb. 

March . 

May 


Humors or THE Exections.—In good old Jackson 
times, about thirty years ago, the vote in a small town 
in Maine had been unanimously Democratic for seve- 
ral years. In 1835, in counting the votes, to the 
horror of the “Selectmen” and the “ town-meeting” 
generally, a Whig vote was found in the boxes. One 
of the Selectmen indignantly held out the vote, and 
demanded who cast it, remarking that “such votes 
were not allowed there.” No one had the courage to 
claim it, and it was thrown out. 


The above story, cut from a newspaper, 
is strictly correct. The town in question 
was Crawford, Me., near the New Bruns- 
wick line, which had polled fifty-four votes 
for several years, “ all for Jackson.” The 
man who cast the Whig vote was a Mr. 
Ford, who, being in Calais, was bantered 
by Abner Sawyer, a Whig merchan& to 
break up the political unanimity of the 
town by casting a Whig vote, and was 
offered a barrel of flour if he would do it. 
He accepted the banter, and “ cast” the 
vote; but did not think it expedient to 
claim it in open town-meeting. J. B. R. 


Wrrcencrart In Pennsytvania.—A wri- 
ter in the Zatheran, who has given several 
very interesting sketches under the title of 
“ Gleanings of an Antiquarian in German 
Pennsylvania,” gives the following, unfor- 
tunately veiling names and dates, which, 
however, could easily be found out we pre- 
sume by the historian of Witches and 
Witch prosecutors in America. . — 

“In the southern part of Williams town- 
ship, Northampton County, there is a hill, 
to which the witches have left their evil 
name and fame. It is known as ‘ Der Hex- 
enkopf,’ or ‘the Witches’ Head,’ because it 
was there that their ladyships were sup- 
posed to hold their nightly revels. On 
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these occasions, they bewitched the neigh- 
bors’ cattle, and made themselves generally 
hateful to all good, order-loving citizens. 
They did not, however, always escape with 
impunity, as is proved by the following. in- 
dictment, which is carefully transcribed 
from the Session Docket, omitting only 
names and date. The case was ‘for be- 
witching a horse, whereby he became 
wasted and became worse.’ 

“¢The jurors do upon their oath, pre- 
sent,—That S—— B—— of William town- 
ship in the county of Northampton, widow, 
on the day of in the year 
at the said county of Northampton afore- 
said, did commit certain most wicked acts 
(called enchantments and charms), at the 
county aforesaid, maliciously and diaboli- 
cally against a certain white horse of the 
value of £4, of the goods and chattels of a 
certain justice W of William town- 
ship aforesaid, on the day aforesaid, and 
county aforesaid then being, did exercise 
and practise, by means of which the said 
horse of the said justice W. , on the 
day aforesaid at the township of Williams 
aforesaid, greatly worstended (pejoratus 
est) and wasted away, against the peace of 
our said commonwealth, and against the 
laws in this case made and provided.’ 
The learned court found no difficulty in 
convicting the accused, and we find on the 
margin a memorandum in these words: 
‘Judgment: a year’s imprisonment, and 
every quarter to stand six hours in the 
pillory.’ > 

“The poor woman at first resolutely de- 
nied the charge ; but the learned judges at 
last convinced her of her guilt, and she 
always confessed herself a witch, though 
she was unable to say in what manner her 
enchantments had been performed. 

“We believe there are none of the fa- 
mily who now claim to be in possession of 
these ancestral arts, but it is said that some 
of her female descendants are exceedingly 
bewitching.” 


REMINISCENCES OF THE WAR OF 1812.— 
In the latter part of August, 1814, I arrived 
in Baltimore a private soldier in a regiment 
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of Loudoun militia, commanded by Col, Ar- 
mistead Mason of Va. He was a brave 
man, enthusiastically fond of —- life, 
possessing physical co e of the highest 
order, om Sieneania dad not in defence 
of his country but a victim of the cruel 
code of duelling. 

Never shall Tiorget the hardships of our 
march, the saddened countenances of the 
people, the anticipated approach of our 
victorious enemy, the almost universal de- 
pression which filled the hearts of true pa- 
triots as they beheld the smoking ruins of 
our capitol, and the inadequate force we 

ssessed to meet a well disciplined army 

ushed with the pride of recent conquest. 

It was at that time reported that the 
corporation of the city designed to capitu- 
late. But at this awful moment the vete- 
ran, John Eager Howard (who had in the 
Revolution won never-fading laurels in all 
the battles of the north, as well as at Cou- 
pens, Guilford, and Eutaw), solemnly de- 
clared to the civil authorities that his valu- 
able property should be laid in ashes, his 
sons die on the field, ere such a step should 
be taken. 

The order read on morning parade ap- 
prised us that the enemy was hourly 
expected. At this crisis an overruling 
Providence sent to our aid a host of well- 
tried officers, who informed the constituted 
authorities, that if they furnished arms and 
ammunition the British army should be 
repulsed. Such was the common report. 

hen not engaged in camp duty I often 
walked through Baltimore for recreation 
and amusement. One day I happened to 
pass through Light street full of military 
men. Then there wasa company of ma- 
rines drawn up in array, stout, hardy, wea- 
therbeaten, jolly tars, who seemed stran- 
gers to every fear, who had met danger in 
its every form, cool, collected, indomitable. 
They were of nearly all colors—badly 
dressed, and apparently reckless and indif- 
ferent to life. Now came Perry. His 
countenance was the most beautiful I have 
ever seen to this hour, tranquil as an un- 
ruffled lake; no low passions seemed to 
have disturbed his bosom ; modest, digni- 
fied, seemingly unconscious either of his 
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worth or his fame. His person was well 
formed, athletic and vigorous; his dress 
was plain yet genteel. I stood very near 
him when he thus addressed his crew: 
“* My lads, we are going on a service which 
does not strictly belong to us, but if we 
get alongside the enemy I hope we shall 
do our duty.” Czsar’s letter to the Ro- 
\man Senate, vent, vidi, vici ; Nelson’s sig- 
nal at Trafalgar, “ England expects every 
man to do his duty;” or the last words 
| of the dying Lawrence, “ Don’t give up 
| the ship,” could not have had a finer effect 
than these words of the hero of Lake Erie. 
The crew went on their way rejoicing to 
the Potomac, but the British fleet passed 
their position on the river uninjured, be- 
cause of the inefficiency of their artillery. 
In a few days after I saw Perry, the 
enemy hove in sight, their army landed, all 
was confusion and uproar, and terminated 
with the engagementat North Point. The 
death of Gen. Ross saved Baltimore from 
destruction, I once conversed on the in- 
teresting events of that period with Fran- 
cis 8. Key, (at that time a prisoner on board 
the flag-ship of Admiral Cochrane, “ the au- 
thow of the Star Spangled Banner, a poet 
of refined taste, a lawyer of distinguished 
abilities, and beyond all a Christian of the 
noblest character: a man without spot, or 
stain, or wrinkle, or any such thing.” We 
were walking the deck of the steamer on 
our way to Annapolis, as we passed the 
spot where the engagement took place. 
Ross, he said, was brought on board, shot 
in his body and in his right arm; that the 
groans of the wounded and the dying were 
terrific and heartrending; that the most 
unaffected sorrow filled the hearts of his 
countrymen at the loss of their commander; 
that while a prisoner he experienced from 
the enemy much kindness and courtesy, had 
access to a splendid library, sat at the 
}same table with the admiral and his officers, 
and was soon liberated and restored once 
more to the embraces of his family and 
friends. L. P. W. Baca. 





ANECDOTE oF WasninecTon.—That ex- 
cellent and amiable man, the late Henry 
Lunt, of Newburyport, told me, several 
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years ago, an anecdote of Washington, too 


pleasing and characteristic to be lost. I| 


requested Mr. Lunt to give it me in writ- 
ing. He did so, and in turning over the 
contents of an old portfolio, the manuscript 
lies before me, says Sigma of the Boston 
Transcript. 

“In October, 1789, when he was on his 
tour Eastward, he stopped at Newbury- 
~ over night. Tristram Dalton, then 

nited States senator, had him the next 
morning to breakfast; and invited all the 
professional men to come and be intro- 
duced. While at breakfast, and while the 
President was in conversation with the 
Rev. John Murray,* the servant of Mr. 
Dalton came in, and said to Mr. Dalton, 
that an old man was in the entry, and 
wished to speak to Washington. Mr. 
Dalton said to him, that the President was 
engaged; but this request caught the 
ear of the President, and he immediately 
sprang to his feet and went to the entry— 
the Rev. Mr. Murray accompanied him. 
As soon as the soldier saw him he said— 
‘God bless you Major Washington, The 
President, immediately recollecting him, 
said, ‘Cotton, how do you do! I am glad 
to see you?’ and took a guinea from his 

ocket and gave it to him. Returning to 

is breakfast seat, he told Mr. Murray that 
this man had been a faithful servant to 
him in the old French war, and he had not 
seen him, till then, since thirty years ago. 

“ Cotton, who was always nicknamed Co- 
lonel Cotton, and did errands for people, 
made a hole through the guinea, and wore 
it round his neck, till poverty obliged him 
to part with it.” 


LETTER OF WILLIAM EATON ON BURR’S TRIAL. 


SrepHEN Pyncuon, Esqurre— 

Burr’s off! Crept out at a loop-hole of 
the law! Before any of the most material 
witnesses were examined, it appeared that 
the little traitor was not personally present 


* Not John the Universalist, of Boston, but John 
the Presbyterian, of Newburyport. The former died 
in 1815, the latter in 1798. They were properly con- 
tradistinguished as “ Damnation” and -‘ Salvation” 
Murray. 
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at the time and place when the overt act 
of levying war was alledged in the indite- 
ment to have been committed. His coun- 
sel, availing themselves of this circum- 
stance, moved the court to reject the fur- 
ther admission of testimony. Ten days 
were consumed in argument on the motion, 
when, yesterday, the Chief Justice decided 
in support of it. I will send you a copy 
of his opinion within a few days. What 
measures will now be pursued is not yet 
determined. I am much induced to think 
all further proceedings will be abandoned, 
and Burr, with his accomplices, set at li- 
berty. Of this opinion, however, I have 
no other ground of reason than the mani- 
fest penchant of the Chief Justice in favor 
of the accused, and the apparent discou- 
ragement of the counsel for the United 
States. Should this apprehension of mine 
be realized, we shall unavoidably have some 
trials in the Court of Chivalry, in which I 
shall necessarily appear as principal. I 
shall not evade such an appeal. If there is 


justice in the eye of God, I shall prevail— 


my cause is truth—so are my arms. But 
if no accident of this kind happen, I'shall 
probably set out for New England the be- 
ginning of next week; and may calculate 
of arriving with you by early stages, for I 
will not hurry, about the twenty-fourth 
instant—when I shall be perfectly satisfied 
to bid an eternal adieu to the Southern 
States, and to sit down peaceably and en- 
deavor to repair the damages of this cru- 
sade. 
Farewell, my Dear Sir, and 
know me yours most 
sincerely, 


Wurm Eaton. 
* Rioumonp, Sept. 1, 1807. ° 


Address on back: 


“ Stephen Pynchon, Esquire, 
Postmaster, 
Massachusetts.” 


First Saxon, Goruic, anp Ir1su Types, 
Cast IN TH1s Country.—The Monthly An- 
thology for January, 1806, p. 55, in a notice 
of Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, then in 
press at Philadelphia, states that, “The 
types and paper have been made for this 
work alone, and Saxon and Gothic charac- 
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ters, the first of the kind executed in the 
United States, have been cast at the ex- 
es of the publisher at the foundry of 

inny and Ronaldson.” 

The first Irish type was cast at New 
York in 1860, by James Conner and Sons, 
for the Irish American. 





Inscriptions oN Rocks.—On lookin 
over the arguments to show that Narra- 
ganset Bay was ever visited by the North- 
men, and that the inscription on the Digh- 
ton Rock was made by them, it seems 
strange that Danish antiquarians ignore 
the fact, that similar inscriptions are to be 
found on rocks by the sides of streams in 
the interior, a thousand miles from Digh- 
ton, where no one presumes the Northmen 
ever strayed. At Kelly’s Island, Lake 
Erie, is a magnesian limestone rock, co- 
vered with rude figures of horses, dogs, 
and birds. To a superficial observer it 
bears a striking general resemblance to 
those at Dighton, Tiverton, and Ports- 
mouth in Narraganset Bay. The rock at 
Kelly’s Island I have never seen described. 
It is at the edge of the lake, nearly hori- 
zontal, and when the water is at a low 





stage, is wholly uncovered and accessible 
with scarcely wetting one’s feet. 

There are similar sculptured rocks in 
various places in the West, described by 
Schoolcraft, Squier, and others. They are 
to be found almost invariably by the banks 
of streams; there are several on the banks 
of the Ohio river; one, very remarkable, 
about four miles above Steubenville; some 
half dozen on Guyandotte river; also near 
the confluence of the Big Sandy and Ohio, 
near Portsmouth; and near Prairie du 
Chien and other places on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi; in fact they are found scattered 
all over the West. There is no material 
difference in character between those on 
Eastern and Western streams—the whole 
a mere species of picture-writing. School- 
craft concludes, “ they are all the work of 
the same race ; there is a family likeness in 
their style and workmanship, and a coin- 


cidence in position that seems conclusive | 


on this point.” J. B. R. 


Wasuineron, D.C. 
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Pres. Apams’s “ Mipnicut JupexEs.”— 
Your Alexandria correspondent commits a 
slight error in his interesting sketches of 
the history of that place (vol. viii. p. 213) 
in classing Chief Justice Marshall and 
Judge Cranch with the “Midnight Judges” 
appointed by John Adams, just at the close 
of his administration. The law amending 
the Judiciary Act was passed February 
18, 1801, by an overwhelming vote, and 
the judges created by it were immediately 
appointed. It was repealed April 23, 1802, 
on a change of parties in the administra- 
tion, after a most exciting debate, involving 
the interests and passions of party as well as 
questions of Constitutional law and public 
expediency. The vote for its repeal was 
16 to 15 in the Senate, and 46 to 30 in the 
House. Chief Justice’ Marshall was ap- 
pointed January 31, 1801, fourteen days 
before the above law was passed; Judge 
Cranch Feb. 27, 1801, but not under the 
obnoxious law. The “Midnight Judges” 
in question were gentlemen whose charac- 
ters and talents gave dignity to the Judi- 
ciary ; but with the repeal of the law they, 
of course, all went out of office. J. B. R. 
Wasnineton, D.C, 





AvtocrarH Orprer oF Brnepicr Ar- 
noLp.—The following short order for Fo- 
rage, in the hand-writing of Arnold, has 
just turned up amonst my papers. It may 
be worth printing, from its associations, 


J. B. R. 
Wasurneton, D.O. 


Corrye.is Ferry, June 15, 1777. 
Str—You will, immediately, procure 
Four Tons hay pr Day for this Post, not 
more than for three days to be brought in 
at one Time. Also a sufficient quantity of 
Corn with what is at the Mill—to supply 
the Horses for Three Thousand men— 
B. Arnoxp, M. Genl. 


To Mr. Emanvet Corrye.t, 
Asst. Dy. Q. M. Gen. 





Henry’s Map or Vireria in 1770.— 
The following account of this map shows 
that at the present time it would be of con- 
siderable interest, as the geography of that 
state has never been more widely studied. 
It would enable us to institute a curious 
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comparison between Virginia before the 
Revolution and Virginia as the Rebellion 
found and as it will leave her. 

The title piece is characteristic of Vir- 


ginia in her earlier days. It represents an 
arch, surmounted with a cap stone, upon 


which is seated an Indian maiden holding | 


in the right hand a likeness of George III. 


while her left encircles a cornucopia, from | 
which Indian corn, tobacco leaves, and fruit | 


protrude, while the bow and arrows lie 
across the picture. The ground upon 
which the arch is based represents a recum- 
bent negro, basket of fruit, Indian corn, 
tobacco leaves, young negro bearing fruits, 
hogsheads of tobacco. A ship from which 


the little negro seems just to have landed. | 


The title piece, really a beautiful piece of 
engraving, contains the following words: 

“ 
wherein most of the counties are laid down 
from actual surveys, with a concise account 
of the number of inhabitants, the trade, 
sale, and produce of the Provinces, by John 
Henry.” ‘Engraved by Thomas Jetfereys, 
Geographer to the King.” “ London, Fe- 
bruary, 1770: Published according to act 
of Parliament for the author, by Thos, Jet: 
fereys, at the corner of St. Martin’s Lane, 
in the Strand.” 

It is a map éxclusively of Eastern Vir- 
ginia. That portion of the State west of 
the Alleghanies is marked as a wilderness, 
with the Kanawha spelt “ Konhaway,” 
which is traced from its rise in North Ca- 
rolina, to the Ohio with very great accu- 
racy—but the country is represented as a 
wilderness for which “there is a treaty 
now on foot between the colony and the 
Six Nations, by which it is expected that 
all this tract of country, containing 9,000,- 
000 or 10,000,000 of acres, lying between 
the Ohio River and the Konhaway will be 
added to Great Britain. It is here laid 
down from the best information that could 
be obtained.” 

All the rivers of Eastern Virginia are 
beautifully and accurately traced, from 
their remote risings in the mountains 


new and accurate map of Virginia, | 


through all their turnings and windings to | 


the Bay. 
There being but few towns in Virginia at 


| Plantation 
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that time, the plantations of distinguished 
gentlemen are all laid down. 

Tracing the north side of James river 
from “ Point Comfort,” we come to Hamp- 
ton, Newport News, Roscow, Blunt Point, 
Burrell’s Bay, Burrell’s, J amzstTown, Green 
Spring, Row, Kennon, Weeke, Westover, 
Taylor’s Ferry, Shirley, Ry. Randolph, Col. 
Cocke’s, R. Randolph, Woodson’s, Sel- 
den’s, Cocke’s, Verino, Younghusband’s, 
W. Randolph’s, Mayo, RICHMOND, Bel- 
videre, T. M. Randolph, Goods, Wood- 
sons, Goochland Court House, Bolling’s 
Islands, Woodson’s—these being the plan- 


|tations on the north side of James river. 


On the south side we find no plantations 
marked until we come to Cobham in Surry 
county, then Cocke, Waketield, Crry 
Port; crossing the Appomattox we find 
Eppes, Bermuda, Hylton, Archer, Wood- 
son, Wathall, Osburn’s Col. Ward’s, War- 
wick, Cary’s, Dr. Nevins, R. Goode’s, Falls 
opposite Richmond, Rocky 
Ridge, ‘Tabb’s Island, J. Nicholas’ opposite 
the Seven Islands, W. John, Peter Salley 
at the junction of North and Fluvanna 
rivers as the James is called. 

The Rappahannock river has all the 
plantations legibly marked. Beginning on 
the north side we find in Lancaster county, 
Carter, Crossman, Fairwather’s, Burger’s, 
Ball, Griffin, Tarpley, Hornby, Bowlers’, 
Tomlin, Sabine Hall, Fauntleroy, Tayloe, 
Weeks’, Leeds, Doraphon, Fatmouts, 
Germanna, at the junction of the Rapidan 
river and Ground Fork. At the bottom 
of the map is found the “ concise account” 
as follows : 

“In the colony of Virginia are 131,000 
tithables—55,958 of which number are 
white men, and the residue consists of ne- 
gro men and women. It will, I suppose, 
be reckoned a very moderate computation, 
to allow three children for every pair of 
negro tithables; if so the number of negro 
slaves will amount to 187,606 ; and asnone 
but white men are listed as tithables we 
must suppose that there are 50,863 wo- 
men, the proportion between the sexes 
being commonly stated as 11 to 10; and 
allowing three children to every woman, 
there will be 152,589 children. Conse- 
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quently, the number of inhabitants, white 
and black in Virginia, will amount to 
447,008—a number greatly exceeding any 
of the colonies in America. As to the value 
of this great number of slaves, we can only 
make a probable computation, founded on 
principles well known, and admitted in the 
colony. A negro man or woman between 
16 and 40 years of age, is believed to be 


worth fifty pounds (though three or four | 


years ago they went at double that price), 
reckoning then the above number of ne- 
groes tithable but at 40 pounds each, they 


will amount to 3,001,680 pounds Virginia | 


currency, and as to the residue, valuing them 
at but 30 pounds each, they will amount to 
3,376,800 pounds, and all of them to) 
6,378,570 pounds. As to the trade of the 
colony, its staple is tobacco, and though it | 
does not yield much to the planter, “not- 
withstanding that between 50,000 and 
60,000 hogsheads are communibus annis| 
exported to Great Britain, yet as 17,000 
tons of shipping are employed and many 
thousand British inhabitants supported 


thereby, it is very valuable to the subjects, 


and may also be said to be a jewel to the 
crown, as so large a sum arises out of the 
duties. The country, indeed, is very capa- 
ble of improvement, and some attempts 


have been made to raise hemp, though not’ 


considerable—the soil, 
proper for such production. 


however, is very 
As to the 


drink used in the colony, it is generally | 


cider, every planter having an orchard, 
and they make from 1,000, to 5,000 or 
6,000 gallons, annually, in proportion ac- 
cording to their rank, and fortune. 


As to 
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the peach tree, every planter having an 
orchard of those trees, the brandy made 
from that fruit being excellent, and indeed 
might be made in sufficient quantities for 
the supply of the people, was there not so 
much rum imported from the Sugar Islands. 
As to the manufactories of Virginia, they 
‘consist chiefly of cotton, for very little 
woollen and linen cloth is made in the 
Province, there being but few sheep; and 
as little land is spared from tobacco and 
grain, few of the inhabitants understand 
the management of flax. Most of the men 
as well as women of the lower classes, wear 
{cotton cloth, both in the summer and win- 
ter, and it has been computed that there 
has been manufactured, for one or two 
years past, of this kind of cloth, to the 
‘amount of 250,000 pounds annually, Al- 
though this necessarily lessens the importa- 
tion of Foreign goods, it is not w holly of 
choice, the people being obliged to it, as 
[the balance of trade has, for. many years, 
|been against them, the colony being much 
indebted to Great Britain, even in the 
opinion of good judges, to the amount of 
1,500,000 pounds. 

“In regard to the stocks of horses, cat- 
'tle, and hogs, they are very considerable, 
especially the first, there being a great 
number of the best English breed now 
among us. And, as to plate and household 
furniture, this colony exceeds all the others 
upon the continent, so that, upon the whole, 
it is much the richest as well as of the 
greatest importance to Great Britain, and, 
therefore, well deserves its encouragement 
and protection.” 





the soil it is very different in different | 


parts; that which lies upon the rivers and 
their branches, is generally a black deep 
soil and produces the largest tobacco and 
all other plants, and, as the country abounds 
in large navigable rivers, a great proportion 
of the land is of this kind, the produce of 
which is very easily brought to market 
but the land that lies distant from the 
rivers is generally of a middling quality, 
yet produces maize or Indian corn sufficient 


forthe supply of the inhabitants, who chiefly | 


use bread made from the grain; and the 


meanest and hilly lands are very proper for | 


Greek Fire—This instrument of war- 
fare, the use of which has been revived, is 
}a compound of bitumen, naptha, and pitch, 
| that burns on the surface of or under water. 
| It is composed largely of what the chemists 
call “ arsenical alcohol,” most destructive 


; in its effects, and, in the course of its dis- 


charge, emitting a most offensive odor. 
“ Greek fire” has frequently been employed 
in European wars, but not recently. The 
secret of its preparation and use was de- 
rived from a native of Heliopolis, Syria, 
about a thousand years ago. Originally it 
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was projected against the enemy on arrows 
and javelins, around which flax was twisted, 
aturated with the inflammable compound. 
It was often vomited through long cop- 
per-tubes from the mouths of hideous 
figures which were set in the prows of fire- 
ships. In the holy wars in Syria and 
Egypt, the Mahommedans often used 
“ Greek fire” against the Christians; and 
one of the chroniclers of the time describes 
it as coming through the air like a winged 
long-tailed dragon, about the thickness of 
a hogshead, with the report of thunder and 
the velocity of lightning, producing so 
much light from the quantity of fire it 
threw out that one might see in the camp 
as if it had been day—a description not in- 
applicable to the ordinary sky-rocket. 


QUERIES. 


Prp-a-wo.—Can any one give the origin | 


or literal meaning of the word “ Ped-a-wo,” 

as used by Philadelphia teamsters in di- 

recting their horses to the left side ? 
SARED, 


Tue Tweirru Concress.—Is any mem- 
ber of the Twelfth Congress, which de- 
clared the war of 1812, living, except the 
venerable Josiah Quincy, now in his 93d 
year, and venerated as the patriarch of 
American statesmen, with good physical 
health, and alive to all the great political 
issues of the day ? J. B. R. 


AppreEciATE, Aristocrat, Democrat.— 


Can some of the readers of the Hist. Mag. | 
do me the favor to give the early history | 


of the words appreciate, aristocrat, de- 
mocrat, and isolated, by quotations or 
otherwise ? I find that appreciate is not 
in Johnson, although Bailey has it defining 
it “‘to set a high value upon anything,” 
which does not seem to be its present 
meaning. Aristocracy and democracy have 
long been in use, but the words aristocrat 
and democrat sprang into use during the 
French Revolution. Can there be quota- 
tions found with the words at that time ? 
Isolated, in Richardson’s Dictionary, has 
HIST. MAG. VOL. VII. 25 
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| only one example, and that taken from 
|Stewart. Lord Bolingbroke says: “The 
levents we are witnesses of in the course of 
ithe longest life appear to us very often 
original, unprepared, single, and unrelative, 
if 1 may use- such a word for want of a 
better in English. In French I would say 
isolés.” This would seem to indicate its 
absence in the language at that time. J. 


Wuo Wrote THE Presipent’s Marcu ? 
—It is well known that Francis Hopkinson 
wrote the words of Hail Columbia, at the 
request of an actor, during the troubles 
|with France in 1798, He says he accom- 
/modated the “words to the then popular 
|tune of the President’s March.” Now if 

| we can learn who wrote the latter, we shall 
|know the origin of both words and tune 


lof one of our grandest national airs. 
J. B. R. 


First Prixtinc Press—*The first 
|printing press in Connecticut was at Pe- 
quot (New London) forty-five years before 
| there was one established in any other part 
| of the Colony.” 

| In what year was it established ? 

| Miss Caulkins, in her History of New 
|London, p. 472, says: ‘The first news- 
‘paper in Connecticut was the Connecticut 
| Gazette, commenced in New Haven, Jan. 1, 
(1755, by Parker and Hott. The second 
newspaper in the colony (was) the Wew- 
| London Summary, a small weekly sheet, 
|first issued August 8, 1758, and continued 
|for five years and two months.” 

| F, Denison. 


Poor Ricwarp’s ALMANAcK.—Has any 
individual or institution all the numbers of 
|this world-renowned work? Mr. Sparks, 
in his edition of Franklin published in 1840, 
‘said, he believed that a complete set of this 
/Almanac was not then in existence, and 
‘that he had not been able to find more than 
/one-third of the numbers. But a stray 
copy now and then turns up in unexpected 
quarters, If persons who own copies 
would state the fact, and the years, through 
the Historical Magazine, perhaps complete 
sets could be made up by exchanges. The 
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first number of Poor Richard was published 
in 1732, and it was continued for about 
twenty-five years, as is well known. 

I am led to make this inquiry from hay- 
ing just heard that a stray copy is pos- 
sessed by the Indiana Historical Society, 
and another by the Illinois Historical So- 
ciety, but I am not able to state the date 
of either. Attention being called to the 
subject other stray copies may turn up in 
some of the large towns near Philadelphia. 

If a complete set can be made up, it 
strikes me a fac-simile reprint of all the 
numbers in one volume would be a capital 


enterprise for any publisher. J. B. R. 
Wasurnerton, D.C, 


WHERE WERE THE NAMES OF THE STATES 
FIRST USED ?—The papers every now and_| 
then give a number of fanciful interpreta- 
tions of the names of the several States. 
Can any readers of the Magazine give a 





reference to the map, or work and page, | 
where the various names, Maine, New) 
Hampshire, ete., first appear in print?) 


Thus: Mississippi, we believe, was_first| 
mentioned by Allouez in the Jesuit Rela- 
tions, and is an Algonquin’ word, meaning, 
Missi, great, sipi, water. Missouri, which in 
Illinois means @ canoe, appears first on| 
Marquette’s map under the form We- 


ntissouret. Arkansas is an Illinois word, 
also first given by Marquette as Akansea, 
and elsewhere Alkansas. 


Boston, Bosronnats.—Mr. Gibbs, in his | 
Dictionary of Chinook Jargon, gives Bos- 
ton as the word for American, and sup- 
poses it given because the first vessels to 
the North-west coast came from Boston. 
Is it not more likely that it came from the| 
Canadians, who, to this day, call Americans 
Bostonnais, and who have communicated 
the word to Indian Tribes? Thus in Mo- 
hawk, Wastonronon (i.e. Boston people) is 
the name for Americans. See Brant’s Let- 
ter in the first part of the Ulster County | 
Historical Collections. The Canadian in- 
fluence, in giving to the Indians near Al- 
bany this strange appellation, is a curious 
fact. 
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REPLIES. 

“ PROVIDENCE HAS SENT,” etc. (vol. viii. 
p. 260).—Your correspodent, “ E.,” was 
not wholly mistaken in ascribing the senti- 
ment referred to in the above quotation, to 
one of our Revolutionary patriots. The 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence was celebrated in this city 
July 4, 1826. Mr. Weightman was Chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrangements, 


land invited Mr. Jefferson to be present. 


Mr. J., in his reply, said, “all eyes are 
opened, or opening, to the rights of man. 
The general spread of the light of science 
has already laid open to every view the 
palpable truth, that the mass of mankind 
has not been born with saddles on their 
backs, nor a favored few booted and spur- 
red, ready to ride them legitimately, by the 
grace of God,” ete. 

The above coincidence of thought and 
expression between Jefferson and Crom- 
well’s officer is remarkable. Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s whole letter was so felicitous in com- 
position that a fac-simile was published at 
the time, which is occasionally seen framed. 
I never saw its originality doubted before. 
It is just possible, the thought was obvious 
to both such brave and sincere Republi- 
cans. Mr. J.’s letter can be seen in the 4th 
vol., page 440, of the Charlottesville edition 
of his writings, published in 1829. 


J.B. R. 
Wasuincton, D.C. 


Wuo Epirep tHe EpITIon or 1764 or 
Woopn’s New EnGianp’s Prosprcr? (vol, 


lvi. p. 2575 vil. p. 255.)-——Confirmatory of 


the statement of Mr. Drake, as given 
in the proceedings of the N. E. Hist. 
Gen. Society, published in your valuable 
repository for this month, to the effect that 
the editor of Wood’s New England’s Pros- 
pect, printed in 1764, was Nathaniel Ro- 
gers, I may add that a copy of that edi- 
tion in my possession, also with manuscript 
notes apparently contemporaneous with its 
publication, also points to the same con- 
clusion. Thus, on the top of page vii. of 
the Introductory Essay, where the writer 
indulges in some flings at the Royal Go- 
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vernment, there is this note: “ Nat has 
changed sides since;” and on page 36, 
against the name “ Apicius,” in the foot| 
note occur these words: “ N. R. at a cer-| 
tain price.” 

The note in Mr. Winthrop’s copy, attri- 
buting the editorship to James Otis, is, as 
I think Mr. W. himself proves (Hist. Mag. 
vi. 370), an error. The essay and notes of 
the editor are entirely unworthy Mr. 
Otis’s pen. The writer is not only “ inac- 
curate and inelegant,” but as my annotator | 
expresses it, 


“ Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba.” 


As an illustration of this criticism take 
the following at the bottom of page xvi. of 
the essay: “ These strictures are extended 
no further than to the factitious and arti- 
ficial strength of the mind arising from a 
concurrency of circumstances.” H. Cc. M. 

Brookiyn, August 10, 1863. 





“Sori Men or Boston” (vol. viii. p. 
226).—I am afraid your correspondent, 
who inquires where the squib is to be found 
containing the above lines, does not read | 
the Historical Magazine as carefully as I 
do. He will find the lines referred to com- 
plete on page 39 of the Ist vol. of your 
work, with an account of their English | 
origin and application. 

Daniel Webster used the expression in 
an off-hand speech in Fanueil Hall in 1852, 
and every one considered it original, and 
quite massive and “ Websterian,” till some 
antiquarian exhumed the whole piece of 
doggerel, and published it in your Maga- 
zine as above stated. J. B. R. 


Prnn’s Deep To VERNON (vol. vii. p 
224).—In the July number of the Histo- 
rical Magazine you have copied from the 
Providence Press a notice of an original 
Deed from Wm. Penn, dated March 31, 





1681, now exhibited in that city, granting 
to Thomas Vernon 625 acres of land, which 
is supposed to include the site of the Cit 
of Philadelphia and portions of West Phi- 
ladelphia. 


Through the favor of Mr. Rider, I have | 
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received a description of the Deed, from 
which it appears that it is in the usual form 


of those granted to first purchasers before 


they came to this country—not containing 
any description of the property, excepting 
that it was located in the Province of 
Pennsylvania, the location being usually 
chosen by the emigrant or his agent after 
they had arrived here and made examina- 
tion of the ground. When the selection 
had been made, surveys and accurate de- 
scriptions were returned to the Proprie- 
tary’sSecretary’s Office, and Patents, under 
the great Seal, were issued in accordance 
with the surveys and original grant. 

Without any evidence on the face of the 
document that it embraced a part of the 
city of Philadelphia, it is strange that such 
an account should have been put in cireu- 
lation. 

In order to ascertain the real facts of the 
case, I have made some examination, and 
find that instead of the land being sur- 
veyed and located in Philadelphia, it was 
located on the Brandywine Creek in Ches- 
ter County, some twenty-five miles distant, 
and in the year 1701, at which time Phi- 
ladelpbia had grown to be considerable of 
a town. 

I send you the following for insertion in 
the Historical Magazine, if you can find 
space for it. As the account has been 
pretty widely circulated, it may be proper 
to publish a refutation founded upon reli- 
able and official records. 

It is merely a release, similar to over 
three hundred others which were given to 
the first purchasers of wnlocated lands in 
the Province of Pennsylvania. In this 
case, as in many others, several years 
elapsed before the emigrant had examined 


.|the ground and made selection, as appears 


from the following recorded Return of 
Survey dated nearly twenty years after the 
City of Philadelphia was laid out. 
“Pursuant to a Warrant under the hand 
and seal of the Prop’ry and Governor to 
me directed bearing date the 20th day of 


y the Ist mo. 170%, I doe hereby certify 


that I have caused to be Surveyed and 
Laid out unto Thomas Vernon, son of Tho- 
mas Vernon, deceased, first purchaser of 
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six hundred twenty-five acres, a certain 
Tract of Land scituate on the south side of 
Brandy Wine Creek in the County of 
Chester, &c., &c.—Surveyed the 7th day 
of the 2d month, 1701, and returned ac- 
cording to the above said survey and 
bounds unto the Proprietary and Gover- 
nors Secretarys office the 17th day of the 
5th mo., 1701. 
“per EpwarD PENNINGTON, 
: “ Surveyor General.” 

The Indian title to the site of the City 
was purchased of the natives by Thomas 
Holme, Penn’s Surveyor General, on the 
30th day of July, 1685, after the Proprietor 
returned to England, the only other 
claims being those of Swan Swanson and 
other Swedes, who received 320 acres on 
— Schuylkill in exchange for their 
and. 

Of the Swedish settlers Julian Harts- 
fielden owned 350 acres between Willow 
Street and Cohocksink Creek, and between 
that and Frankford Creek a tract containing 
1600 acres called Shackamexink was sur- 
veyed for Lawrence Cock and five others 
as early as 1675. Wm. Warner and Rich- 
ard Ducket took up land west of the 
Schuylkill about the same time, there being 
no other large tracts within the present 
built portions of the city, the remainder 
being principally divided among the set- 
tlers in small tracts called “ Liberty Lands.” 

S. L. Smepiey. 

PHILADELPHIA, July 22, 1868. 


Tue Eastern Rance or THE Bison 
ag vi. p. 380; vii. 37, 103, 227, 262).— 

r. Ketchum sends another long reply, of 
which the following contains what we can 
give space to in these columns. He no- 
where meets the simple ground taken as to 
French silence, and relies, as will be per- 
ceived, on Morton, who surely was never 
in the Dutch colony, and who certainly did 
not explore it westward further than the 
Dutch or French had done. 

“Morton came to this country with the 
early Pilgrims. In the preface to his book 
we are told he describes nothing but what 
he saw and heard in a residence of fifteen 
yearsin the country. He was a gentleman 


of wealth and intelligence. The account 
of the existence of the buffalo on the bor- 
ders of Lake Ontario at the period of his 
residence (from 1615 to 1630), was obtained 
from the native inhabitants; that it was ten 
years before they (the English) understood 
what they described, so ignorant were they 
ofeach other’s language. 

“In regard to Ashe it may be observed, 
that neither in the article in the July num- 
ber of the Historical Magazine, nor in the 
Paper read before the Buffalo Historical 
Society, is it claimed that Ashe asserts the 
existence of the Buffalo in this State, either 
on his own authority or the report of 
others. A careful reading of Ashe, with a 
personal knowledge of the localities he de- 
scribes, shows that the visits of the buffalo 
described by the ‘old man’ were to salt 
springs or licks in the region he describes 
in north-western Pennsylvania or north- 
eastern Ohio, where it is well known these 
springs abound. Ashe describes the buf- 
falo ‘tracks’ or roads leading from the 
buffalo pasture-grounds in Ohio to the 
Onondaga Lake, ‘a distance of above two 
hundred miles.’ These roads he saw and 
travelled upon ‘with safety and admira- 
tion,’ as being ‘the best and chosen with 
the nicest skill and judgment.’ Ashe was 
an Englishman. He made his tour of obser- 
vation soon after the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and wrote under the influence 
of strong prejudice against our people and 
our institutions; but this did not disqualify 
him for truthfully describing what he saw, 
or relating what he heard with fidelity, in 
regard to things entirely indifferent or 
without the pale of his prejudices; and I 
think it would be difficult to impeach his 
testimony in regard to localities and things 
which he describes. Since the publication 
of the July number of the Historical Maga- 
zine I have received a communication from 
Mr. N. T. Strong, an educated chief of the 
Senecas, residing upon Cattaraugus Reser- 
vation, in which he says, ‘ The description 
of the animal (the buffalo), his habits and 
jactions, as described by Mr. Ashe, corre- 
‘spond with that related by my father, as 
he received the accounts from the hunters. 
The old Indians of the present day believe 
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the fact of the visits of the buffalo as far 
north as the foot of Lake Erie as firmly as 
if they had seen them there themselves.’ 
I will, moreover, show that the English did 
buy their skins long before the French mis- 
sionaries visited New York. In the de- 
scription of the voyages of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, northward from the cape of Flo- 
rida, etc., in 1583, we read, ‘There is also 
a kind of beast much bigger than an ox, 
whose hide is more than eighteen feet long, 
of which sort a countryman of ours, one 
Walker, aseaman, who was upon the coast, 
who, of a truth, did report in the presence 
of diverse honorable and worshipful per- 
sons, that he and his company did find in 
one cottage, about two hundred and forty 
hides, which they brought away and sold 
in France for forty shillings a piece, and 
with this agreeth David Ingram, and de- 
scribeth the beast at large, supposing it to 
be a kind of buffalo”” See Hackluyt’s 
Voyages, vol. ii. p. 175. 


Hotes on Books. 


History of the War for the Union, Civil, 
Military, and Naval. By E. A. Duyck- 
inck. Illustrated by Alonzo Chappel. 
New York: Johnson, Fry, & Co. 1863. 
Nos, 15-32. 

Histories of the war abound, written from 

various stand-points, some with the full 

doctrines of the republican party, others 
defending all the movements of the South. 

A national history must take if possible the 

view which impartial posterity will as- 

sume; and to attain this desirable impar- 
tiality is a gift which few, in our day, can 
expect to possess, and which the many 
scarcely care to enjoy. A refined scholar, 
who has looked calmly on the political 
struggles of his day, observant but not an 
actor, grieving over the passions and short- 
comings, thankful to Providence for the 

great results, is eminently fitted to write a 

history of permanent value; and such is 

Mr. Duyckinck, and such his history. His 
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language chaste and elegant, his graceful 
style, free from the turgid grandeur and slo- 
venly inaccuracy of much that appears, 
make his history of enduring worth as an 
addition to our classic histories, while ac- 
curacy, impartiality, true national views, 
make it one to which no party can object. 

The history in these numbers is brought 
down to the battle of Roanoke Island, and 
the operations, civil and military, all well 
and clearly given. The publishers main- 
tain the prestige of the work by the excel- 
lence of plates and presswork. The en- 
gravings in these numbers are Gen’ls, Fre- 
mont, Wool, Rosecrans, Shields, Banks, 
Butler, Mr. Seward, Adm’ls. Farragut, 
Dupont, and very spirited views of the 
Battles of Hampton Roads, Shiloh, St. 
Philip, Cedar Mountain, Malvern Hill, 
Antietam, Fair Oaks, Memphis, Bull Run. 


National Portrait gallery of Eminent 
Americans, from original paintings by 
Alonzo Chappel. With biographies by 
E. A. Duyckinck. New York: John- 
son, Fry, and Co. Nos 25-42. 


Tus noble work, the first to present full 
length portraits of American worthies, is 
now nearly completed, and will form a 
splendid ornament for the library or the 
table. What family would, if it viewed 
the matter properly, hesitate to lay on its 
table these volumes where the polished pen of 
Duyckinck and the pencil of Chappel unite 
to portray the ‘“* Worthies of America,” 
the men who have moulded its destinies. 
These numbers give us portraits of Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Taylor, Lincoln, Sam’l 
Adams, Trumbull, Henry, Franklin, Lau- 
rens, Ellsworth, Warren, Chase, Seward, 
Gallatin, Morris, Pinckney, Worth, Scott, 
Lyon, Wool, Farragut, Lawrence, Bain- 
bridge, Decatur, Banks, Barry, Burnside, 
Foote, Mitchell, Bryant, Alston, Barlow, 
Longfellow. 


The Trial of Hon. Clement LZ. Vallan- 
digham, by a Military Commission ; 
and the Proceedings under his Applica- 
tion for a Writ of Habeas Corpus in the 
Circuit Court of the United States for 
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the Southern District of Ohio. 8vo.) 
272 pp. Cincinnati: Rickey & Carroll. | 
1863. 
In the History of the great Civil War the | 
case of Mr. Vallandigham will hold an im-| 
portant position as testing the extent of the | 
National Executive powers in time of in-)| 
surrection. How far a citizen can carry) 
his avowed sympathy with men daily com-| 
mitting overt acts of treason, without being 
amenable to the law under our Constitu- 
tion—where the right of free speech and | 
free action in the citizen ends—and where 
the prohibitory power of government be-| 
gins, are questions impossible to settle in| 
the abstract, and difficult of solution under | 
any circumstances. 
Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great| 
Rebellion. No. 5. 
We are happy to receive another number | 
of this well considered history of the war, 
to our mind the clearest, most profound, | 
and impartial, that has yet appeared in the 
North. Its typography and illustrations | 





recommend it to all at a glance—its literary | 
character we do not hesitate to commend. | 
| 


The War with the South, or History of | 


the Great American Rebellion. By Ro-! 
bert Tomes, M.D. New York: Virtue, | 
Yorston & Co. 4to. Nos, 25-28. | 


| 
Dr. Tomes proceeds with his history, | 
bringing down his narrative nearer to our| 
day with spirit and skill. The publishers 
sustain the work well. The engravings are | 
the finest given, and, besides a map of Vir-| 
ginia, consist, in these numbers, of views of | 
the attack on Fort St. Philip and the Bat-| 
tle of Shiloh. 7 | 


Official Reports, published by order of | 
Congress, Richmond, Va. New York: 
C. B. Richmond. 1863. 8vo. 600 pp. | 


Tus collection in the original is of course | 
very rare, and the reprint will be of great| 
value to all students of the history of the 
war. The reports are here given in full, 
and, as our readers are aware, many as at 
first allowed by the Rebel government to, 


‘at the time to make known. 
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appear were full of omissions, parts being 
suppressed that it was deemed injudicious 
Here they 
appear more completely, and as full pro- 
bably as we shall ever see them. 


Radices Verborum Iroqueorum. Auctore 
R. P. Jacobo Bruyas, Societatis Jesu. 
Neo Eboraci. Shea, 1863. Radical 
Words of the Mohawk language, with 
their derivations, by Rev. James Bruyas, 
S.J., Missionary on the Mohawk. 8vo. 
123 pp. ° 

Tue manuscript of Father Bruyas, from 

which this is printed, was found at a mis- 

sion near Montreal, and it gives for the 


| study of the Mohawk language an immense 


aid. There are a few grammatical notes, 
but the work is mainly on the plan common 
at the time it was written, of collecting the 
radical words of a language, and then show- 
ing derivatives from them. A curious 
French school book on this system bears 
the odd name of “‘ Garden of Greek roots,” 
and Girardeau wrote a Greek poem on 
Ulysses, every word in which was a radical, 
and which contained all the radical words 
in the language. The work of Bruyas is 
divided into four conjugations, the words 
being alphabetically arranged under each. 


A Dictionary of the Chinook Jargon, a 
Trade Language of Oregon. By George 
Gibbs. New York: J. G. Shea, 1863. 
8vo. xvi. 44 pp. ’ 

Tuts is a most curious and useful work. 

To residents in Oregon, where the lingua 

franca prevails, it will be of great service; 

to the scholar it will be no less so, as ena- 
bling him to avoid the errors of his prede- 
cessors, who, taking this for a real Indian 
anguage, have been led into the wildest 
theories. It has been constantly con- 
founded with the Chinook language. Mr. 

Gibbs has traced the derivation of nearly 

all the words, and gives this result: Chi- 

nook, 200; Chinook having analogies with 
other languages, 21; interjections common 

to several, 8; Nootka, 24; Chihalis, 32; 

Nisqually, 39; Klikatat and Yakama, 2; 

Cris and Chippeway, 3; Wasco, 4: Kala- 
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puya, 4; by direct onomatopeia, 6; French, 
ed Canadian, 4; English, 67; unknown, 
8. 
The Our Father, as given here, reminds 
us of the Negro English Testament. 
Mr. Gibbs gives also a bibliography of 
works on the Jargon. 





Alphabetical Vocabulary of the Chinook| 


Language. By George Gibbs. New 
York: J. G. Shea. 8vo. 24 pp. 

Mr. Grsps gives here the largest vocabu- 
lary that ever has or probably ever will 
be taken of this fast perishing tribe. In 
consequence of the confusion of European 
philologists in regard to the Chinook, the 
value of this can hardly be exaggerated. 


Annals of the State Historical Society of 
Lowa, No. iii. July, 1863. Issued: by 
the Committee of Publication, with the 
assistance of the Librarian. Iowa City. 

Tus young accession to our Historical 

Collections comes with regularity, and pro- 

mises well. The July number has a sketch 

of Geo. L. Davenport, with a fine portrait ; 

a second article on the History of Scott 

County. An account of the First Iowa 

Regiment at Wilson’s Creek, from H. 

O’Connor’s History of the Regiment, a 

work which we should be glad to see and 

notice. Comparatively recent as most of 

Towa history is, this youthful Society will 

be able to gather a vast amount of mate- 

rial, which in some States, for want of such 
an organization, was allowed to perish. 

The History of Scott County is full and 

agreeably written. 


Vermont Quarterly Gazetteer ; a Historical 
Magazine, embracing a digest of the 
history of each town, Civil, Educational, 
Religious, Geological and Literary. Edit- 
ed by Abby Maria Hemenway. No. 6. 
Ludlow, Vt. A. M. Hemenway. 


Wirn commendable courage, Miss Hemen- 
way advances in her work, which is one of 
the most creditable ever undertaken, and 
for which her native State owes her many 
obligations. Her work is wonderfully 
cheap, considering the amount and value 
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of the matter given; and we trust that 
| there is no ungrateful want of appreciation 
of her labors. The present number is de- 
voted to Chittenden County, and chiefly to 
Burlington, whose history is here given in 
full. The sketch of the University is ela- 
borate, the accounts of religious denomi- 
nations highly satisfactory. A bibliogra- 
phy even is given of works published in 
Burlington, with an account of the press, 
The biographical matter embraces sketches 
of the Allen family, of the heroes of the 
war of 1812, of Stephen Russell, Osias 
Buell, the Catlins, John Howard, ete. 
The number contains a fine steel engraving 
of the Vermont Episcopal Institute, and a 
wood engraving of the Burlington Female 
Seminary. 





Buffalo in 1836 and 1852. A Paper read 
before the Buffalo Historical Society, 
Feb. 6, 1863, by Guy H. Salisbury. . 


|A very valuable and interesting paper, 
abounding in local anecdote and reminis- 
cences, and narrated in the graphic and 
classic style of the Secretary of the thriving 
Society of Western New York. 





Miscellany. 


Inprana’s Rott or Honor.—Mr. David 
Stephenson, State Librarian of Indiana, has 
in preparation a work entitled “ Indiana’s 
Roll of Honor,” which will be issued in two 
large octavo volumes of about six hundred 
and fifty pages each. The work is author- 
ized by the Legislature of Indiana by a 
joint resolution, which requires it to con- 
tain “ the names of all the Indiana soldiers 
(officers and men) who have fallen in this 
struggle, or who may hereafter fall, whe- 
ther by disease or by the violence of the 
enemy ; the time, place, und cause of their 
death ; their names, ages, places of nativity 
and residence; places and date of enlist- 
ment, draft, or substitution; regiment, 
company, commanding officers, from Co- 
lonel to Captain, inclusive; length of ser- 
vice; the battles, skirmishes, or any other 
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‘engagements with the enemy in which they 

participated; and any other incidents of 
special interest connected with their history 
that may be interesting and useful in the 
transmission of these illustrious names to 
the posterity of the State.” 

The work is intended to be a complete 
history of each Indiana regiment, including 
an account of the various battles and skir- 
mishes in which it has been engaged. It 
will be embellished with the portraits of 
Governor Morton and ten other distin- 
guished Indiana officers. The publication 
will be sold by subscription, and the pro- 
ceeds of the sales will be appropriated to 
the orphans of those from Indiana who 
have fallen in battle. 


Francis H. Brown, M.D., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has for some time been col- 
lecting materials for a work on the services 
performed by the Alumni and under-gra- 
duates of Harvard College in the present 
Rebellion. The author intends to give a 
list, as perfect as may be, of all those en- 


gaged in the struggle, the respective ranks 
and honors to which they have attained, 
with a brief account of their term of ser- 
vice, battles, wounds, experiences, and 
such incidents as may be of interest. 


Captain Boynton has prepared, and 
has now in press, a “ History of West 
Point,” from its very foundation. It will 
embrace the period of the Revolutionary 
War, relate the capture and confinement 
of Major Andre, give an interesting ac- 
count of Arnold’s command, and will con- 
tain much other matter that will give the 
book a great value. 


Tue Rev. Julius H. Ward, Yantic, 
Conn., is engaged on a life of the poet Per- 
cival, and would be happy to communicate 
with any persons in possession of interest- 
ing facts or documents which might assist 
him in his work. 


Tur Appletons have in press “ War 
Pictures from the South, by Col. B, Estran, 
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attracted much attention. The Colonel 
had better return to the “ sword.” 


D. Van Nosrranp will shortly pub- 
lish “The War in the United States; a 
Report to the Swiss Military Department, 
by Ferdinand Lacomte, Lieut.-Colonel 
Swiss Confederation.” 

Tue list of works on the war con- 
tinnes. Mr. J. H. Mills (Box 4628), 
Buffalo, is issuing in numbers the Chroni- 
cles of the 21st Regiment, N.Y.S.V., from 
the enrolling of the first volunteer in Buf- 
falo, April 15, 1861, to the final mustering 
out on the 18th day of May, 1863. It is 
to embrace twenty semi-monthly parts 
each, with from one to eight portraits. 


Van Nosrranp has issued a journal of 
the Cruize of the Hartford, Farragut’s 
flag-ship, said to be a work full of interest- 
ing detail. 

Mr. Mvunsetz has in press, and will soon 
issue by subscription, the Life of SirWilliam 
Johnson, by William L. Stone and his son. 
This work, based on the Johnson papers, is 
highly spoken of by Sparks, Bancroft, Eve- 
rett, and other competent judges, and will 
be a valuable addition to New York his- 
tory. 

J. B. Kirxer has ready a new work by 
De Smet, entitled, Western Missions and 
Missionaries. 

Mr. Suea will soon publish two addi- 
tional volumes of his series of American 
Linguistics, a Micmac Grammer, by Mail- 
lard, and Vocabularies of the Clallam and 
Lummi Languages, by Geo. Gibbs, Esq. 


SrrickLanp & Co., of Milwaukee, have 
issued Castleman’s Army of the Potomac. 

C. B, Ricnarpson has just issued a life of 
Stonewall Jackson by a Confederate Officer. 

Mrs. Auice B, Haven, well known as a 
writer under the name of Alice B. Neal, 
died, Aug. 23, at Mamaroneck, N. Y. Her 
maiden name was Emily Bradley, but hav- 
ing written under the name of Alice she 
retained it on marrying Joseph C. Neal. 


of the Confederate army,” a book recently | He died in 1847, and some years after she 


published in London, but which has not 


married Mr. Samuel L. Haven. 





